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Literature. 


For the “ Albion.” 
ALLE SORELLE. 


You nymphs that blossom in the shade, 
If every flower that drinks the dew 

The symbol be of some fair maid, 
To what shall I resemble you ? 


Since not a nor a bloom, 
That makes the Sosy of your fields, 

But in its fragrance or perfume, 
Some likeness to your beauty yields. 


One to a chaste magnolia’s flower— 
tree— 


Sole bud upon the virgin 
I might com but scarce the power 
To tell you why belongs to me, 


Save that her sunny presence wears 
The radiant aspect of the South ; 
summer days an' Southern airs 
Shine in her eyes, play round her mouth. 


But you, to one another vowed, 
Who lead the sacred life, apart 

From the vain clamour of the crowd, 
From the wild tumult of the heart, 


In your owa your emblems grow, 
Walled round with silence everywhere, 
And lifted from the world Ww 
To healthier soil and purer air. 


For thou, of eye and soul serene, 
Seem’st, lady whom I most adore! 

A moun laurel, ever green, 
Sprinkling the hills with springtime o’er« 


No matter whether summer’s drought 


e A look of withering winter bring, 


Or if December’s blast be out, 
Where thou art dwelling—it is spring. 


Under the laurel shade it grows, 
Nestling itself so close ry 

That when their blossoms fall, the snows 
Of both together mingled lie : 


And both in beauty seem so even 
That now I worship one, and now 

Find in the other half my Heaven— 
Guess, O my dearest, which art thou ? 





T. W.P. 
THE GALLIC COCK: 
Waterloo Wiped Out. 


Cockadoodledoo, Jean ! 
Ha! mon Bull chéri, 
Ciel! je me mogue pas mal 
Des Anglais sans esprit. 
your proper ground, 
mon chou ? 
Coc Xs ie 
Cockadoodledoo 


Vanquished on 
Nest-ce 


Que je suis content, Jean! 
cette 


FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
Continued from the “ Albion,” of May 27. 
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lying outside loose.” But the more simple and sublime of 














































ideas of twilight and legends suggest each other, as natural 
d remission of sins, 


our flesh, like the old man eloquent, are capable of only two | as sin an or codfish and cold water. So 

kinds of criticism, the lather and slash. They are not versed | asked André for a which he immediately told, with 
in the dad. A child for instance twines white arms round her many parenthetical ofthe pipe, and “ Tu sais,” and “ Et 
sister’s neck and says, as a Christian of his God, “I love you = — nds of the river there are by the hundreds—lover’s 
ever so much.” And a lover loves recklessly enough, at least | leaps, and Indian and ghost walks. Every inch of 


so I am led to understand by those who have been there. He 
swallows all, blindly and trustingly belie no evil, and at- 
tributing all good to her. Then we poets—I say we advisedly, 
& competent critic having recently called me “ a real live mad | they sailed down river in a belligerent manner, they 

”"—are not ae oe es ee met the Heroine whose name is forgotten. is fame. 

e are dow “ with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, | She agreed to pilot them if they would spare her life. They 
the love of love.” I like this, When a member of Parliament | dropped ominously down river, so as to arrive at their des- 
tells me he is not inclined to ultraism, I immediately ask him | tination at nightfall. Their captive was in charge of the boat. 
what's his price. When a young lady says she esteems me, I | The raiders went to sleep in the most tempting style, where- 
immediately resolve upon a new line of action. The golden | upon the heroine quietly slipped their paddies overboard ; 
mean, that prudent people talk about, is imaginary sheep on 
the right hand and goats on the left. God is a great ultraist. 
Ifa man enjoys anything, let him say so in Heaven’s name; 
and I will do the same; and we two will let the moderate 
world wag on unnoticed. 

ILremember once, when younger and uently more 
inclined to German philosophy (the adjective is I believe also 
employed with reference to silver) drawing an important is- 
oe —— lines ak ey A ya 

en! eee. © was a very ellow, like Mr. Jour- 
dain’s father, being 4 connoisseur in tweeds, but was wofully 
eccentric in his rhyme. Céela va sans dire :—it’s all the fashion 
here now. Of these lines I observed they were not more forci- 
ble, but less dull, thar the rest. This is criticism. The same | sunset and daydawn it is said, and came down on Isle Gaulin 
distinction can be made of woodland scenery, more especially | where they acquired glory to their heart’s content. Meaning 
of sunsets, Some are less beautiful; none are aught but glo-|as usual scalps and plunder. There were dozens of locks 
rious. torn away from dainty heads that day; and now, as one fares 

This liar sunset was a royal ovation to me, the spoiled | up the river, the red sumach and the gs aw flame very ap- 
child of Nature. Ah, what a pleasant nurse you have been | propristely over the scene of so much blood and ogony. 
to me, gentle as the fays to the poetof whom Hood sings dain-| Some day I will brush up my legendary lore. 1 have been 
tily. You have mingled up the grand and the sublime—the | reading the Relations des Jesuites and feel primeval. These 
simple and the sweet. You have given me a hundred day- | vol are wonderfully witching, with quaint old French 
breaks, and no two were alike ; but they were all sisters, chil- | innocent of j’s, o's, and circumflex accents. Then the thrilling 
dren of the beautiful. You have let some come daintily lin- | legends are told with such grand nalve simplicity—it is like- 
gering about a pure hill top, with white feet shivering play- — a cis-Atlantic Froissart. I remember an exquisitely 
ully in a robe of snow—ere they trod earth. Others came | poetical expression in the speech of an Lroquois to the a, 
gently, as beautiful and imperceptible and irresistible as love | quins, at a peace meeting on the very sands where 
—first the black fading to gray, and the gray flushing with | Rivers stand to-day. “The land shall have no more hills, 
gold—and the goid and finally sovereign.—Despair, Hope, | and there shall be no more waves upon the river.” How ex- 
and Love. Others came with a great roar of wind in the trees, | pressive is one line when the Jesuit Father speaks of the 
and jubilant thunder, and the fitful flash of great drops from | report of thespies : “ They had found all the land war.” 
the re. But in all these it was like falling in love with a} Then how egy wie is this: “ They dem » com- 

i er gave them no arquebusses to eat” 
_ is Indian construction). “Whereupon,” adds Father 


child. I loved daybreak, knowing what it would grow to be. 
But sunset is holy with the memory of the day—and happ 
Good. “he resolved AT them arquebusses to eat, not how- 
ever in the sense w they intended.” 
, and not the 


with anticipation of the morrow. It’s like saying “ 
bye” to her with whom you have spent a month of summer 
gh pny J any | observe that the legend, 
early histo the ope ~aa militant, is the subject 
ion. t 


days, and ry bs the same time, “ Until we meet again.” 
‘be di si 
under Cou! 
THE FEATHER CANOE. 


The death o’ and a friend are alike, in the reminiscence 
In the days when men were infinitely superior to the pre- 


massacres, 

the river’s bank is historic. That rapid is La Chiite des Iro- 
quois. Once, when women were heroic, four braves made an 
attack upon some Algonquin St. Albans’ or another. As 


stepped ashore ; gave the canoe a gentle shove ; and let canoe, 
raiders and all, experience a sensation of boulders, cataracts, 
and the — of waterfalls. It is supposed that, woman 
like, she shouted out to them, charitably arousing them, just as 
the canoe entered the current. 

Then Isle Gaulin tells its story. How there was heroism 
and scalping in those days. How Algonquin and Iroquois 
were upon the war-path, and how the women and children of 
a tribe were lodged in this island until the war was over. 

Away went the braves and met and tomahawked each other 
and howled like heroes. One party was victor, and 
to “ reconstruct” the other with fire and hot water. Some of 
them made a forced march Southward, sixty miles between 





ped 
shadows fell from the farther bank, like grave 
thoughts of the future to one’s mind. Then away to the 
Westward rolled the sun—and his setting to us was daybreak 
to some one else, like death again. The sky was like a tropic 
sea, impenetrable, neither blue nor e—that culminatin; 


of that which is no more and the trust in a hereafter. Because 
I believe in that day whose sun setteth not—to which shall 
succeed no night. 
bt it was late when the sun slept. We had sup 
ere the lo sent generation, and when the skies were ever so much nearer 
humanity, when women were fairer, men braver, and market- 
ing cheaper, there lived a certain King, and he had a daughter 
wm not sara that ber moteer dant dle in yiving bimh tober 
am not sure er m: idn’t 5 
phase of beauty which is indescribable. Our camp was mid- | | hope for the orthodoxy of my story that & did. Her name 
way up a long straight stretch of quiet water; on either side | was Smile of Light, because when she smiled her teeth were 
of the river the woods; at either end the hills. Far below us /| so beautifal that the young men went raving mad, and did 
there w-s a yellow moon rising full and luminous, and « few | well, acted about as foolishly as lovers in this nineteenth 
soft stars were in the sky. eee See ey SS See ae century of ours. They even would have written to 
clear—because the m: of the death day was over. her, only they were ignorant of their A. B. C.’s, 80 were 
mingled impal- | fain to carve her sweet face on the birch trees like this. (Note. 
pably. Far to West was a sentinel star, that I saw twinkle | Here follows a specimen of what Gandlish, R.A., would term 
into being. A white cloud was patrol “igh art.” The are called a tree, a princess, 
in pees ote: te ah upon the —— of the sky = mudturtle, mocking Wad, teves, and dog; but considerable 
race, waitin conqueror came as He ing as 
the birds eld si ’ doubt obtaining as to w is 
became glorious. 


from 
Presently the whole sky 
y eyes were opened, as of oldtime the 
servant of the prophet’s, and I saw a hundred thousand chari- 
ots in the sky. The King came home. He was convoyed by 


the thickets, lodge or two, and souse over heels 
a cloud of chariots dun and purple. Ever and anon the into ta conveaieas Cie the ait enon wend to ony with Saaue 
ok genet peace seen beyond the war gram hem boys is allus ting 
was 


him ; real life could’nt imitate him ; nor hath it 

goin. E reeled a moment ; the sky glowed; pine | entered into the heart of any one to him. So this cruel 

and dusky water up to meet were clothed parent valued his most y manner. Noone 

upon with a w light like that on Horeb. The sun had | should her, until he brought the King as a present the 

set. ato of tho Peedi he feather canoe was five times 

rae ane ane eee asd Gn Uns Renoesaetonens as big as a three fathom canoe. It was covered within and 
of light and w with the tideless water. occasional 


mere. 
The W istinct, a level splendour, field of 
blown against by wind falls before invisible sickles, and then 


sanete teste wo ley Geman. All the 
occasional grum! of a bull-frog 


and the ofa half hundred musquitoes. Each, re- Well, the men all went into the ruined 
clined on his elbow, lay lazily. We were mentally inactive— cspentt eases a es eee, and stalked about gloomily, and 
bodily languid. Thirty miles of paddling will make any one | didn’t build the feather canoe. Now, there were two young 
joyous at sight of camp, and yet experience a unwil-| men pre-eminent ; their names were Matane and Marac, the 

to go to sleep. One coils up in his blan and | child-lover and child-hater. Marac was a sulky looking in- 
dreams those dreams which are born of the twilight fire- | dividual, with a slouch in his shoulders and a shuffle in his 
light. Our dreams, come they from the i portal or the | feet and an inclination to squint. When he moved thro’ the 
horn, are pe he wer with our wating condition camp, all people felt inclined to kick him or run away from 
I defy any man to read Monk Lewis, on pork, | him, according as they were bigger or smalier than himself. 
and then dream but a chi idea of falling off «| He behaved to all little children, as if be were their elder 
—— into a aching silence and indefiniteness. At | brother. Matane was s slim, active, sble young fellow, with 
agteeak one ts apf to dovass apotisticall ; and of the noon- looks, good temper, good spirits, health, He 
tide are our } visions of fame, the sybaritic accom- | was light of foot as a fox and light of bend wtollowed in 
eS ee ee ss oe eee Wherever he went, a cloud of chil en and dogs followed in 


| 
He 


and all the Greek to build the feather canoe. 
before was wari wd c~; are beaut On Ta a eet OF ah as usual. He wasn’t half a mile 
such an occasion, man may be allowed to“ long” or even | away, when he met 4 | girl pattering over the leaves. She 
to “ yearn” after as of in oo merely cod mea omy won erste ond 
“Our old home; the old fire side ; him, “ Where are you ng - 
Peri curtains looped above To which Marac replied literally : * W—a-—1——u," or when 
The soft white lamp ; an easy “ What's that to you ee oe suid the 
Our old eelves : our old gir’ “ys oe gong to oe —— 
“ Broad shelves of books ; dainty canoe.” canoe yes, actually 
“child's cot im ad thers sca oo wha) wort sad ula, Etasw shovels be it” ond eraing 
Rocked by its own dear dreams.” Ge + 
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Demagog ues 








have a sweet time of it. Lovers especially. 
also. 

Marac walked up to a pine a few centuries old, and slung 
his axe into it. Thwack! went wood and bark, and the great 
white odorous chips came leaping cut. In fifteen minutes he 
‘was hot and breathless, and throwing his axe aside he stopped 
to rest. j 

Show shovels it was! About thirty thousand snow shovels 
were in a circle round him, with their heads on one side and 
their hands in their pockets. Seventy-five thousand more 
SNOW SHOVELS were executing a fiendish war-dance around 
him, and the big pine tree itself suddenly changed into asnow 
shovel. And it shovelled him up and flung him fifteen miles 
away over the woods, and so high up into the air that he 
seemed a vagrant wild swan clanging Nor-hward. 

Then they all clapped their hands, gave one roar, and ran 
after him. Away he fled, and they followed tripping them- 
selves up in grave vines, tumbling over in trees, until he 
reached the river where they shovelled him in and piled great 
stones upon him. That to-day is the Rapide Blanche, and 
when the floods are high in spring and the waters whiten and 
the rocks shake, they say Marac underneath is trying to get 


loose. 

Meanwhile Matane was away bright and early to try his 
luck with the feather canoe. Matane was very fond, I said, 
of children. He was especially fond of Smile of Light’s little 
sister, altho’ I shall attach no importance to this fact. On his 
way out he met the same ‘ittle girl that had greeted Marac, 
the day before. “ Where are you going?” said she. “ There 
and back again,” answered Matene, kindly—and equivocally | 
must admit. Such is the wont of lovers, however, especially 
when—but a truce to philosophy. “ You're in love with Smile 
of Light,” insinuated the littleone. To this Matane answered 
by a gymnastic affirmation—though I don’t know what that 
is. Zripta manent—which means never blot anything. 
a you're going to build the feather canoe, eh ?” pursued 


e. 

It takes a strong man often, to confess his love and his la- 
bour. At least so lam informed. Matane was heroic here, 
and blurted out a “ Yes,” and flushed all over his forehead, 
as they tell me Lovers often do. “ Well,” continued the prac- 
tical ttle maiden, “I wish you'd carry me a bit, the road is 
rough and I am not very strong,” This I may add, philoso- 

hically but with truth, is the yreat merciful argument which 
puts into our lips towards each other and to him who is 
all —e and mercy. Consequently Matane gave her a 
seat on his shoulder, and tramped along with the light foot 
that is bred of a light heart. So when they came to a tall 
pine, the little one struck him on the shoulder with a little 
wand, and skipping from his shoulder was straightway 
into a wood-pecker, and flew in a prophetic manner 

up the pine tree chattering and tapping the bark. 

So he knew she was Weone, the spirit of little children, and 
that she had touched him with the wand which giveth 
strength and success to those who are pure and who love. 

So confidently trusting something which he couldn't fully 
understand, as a girl does her hero's greatness, or a lover (so | 
am informed) his darling's love, he struck his axe into the tree. 


And in one instant down came the two hundred years of bark, 
boughs and twigs, with a Ly ow crash, Away flew the 

rubbed his eyes and said, 
“ Well! I——” which 1 am informed people often say when 
astonished, and looked round, lo! (and behold) feather canoe 


woodpecker, and when Matane h 


it was! 


Yes, a mate for the King’s feather canoe—as long and 


stately, with the same sheen glancing in the young sun, anc 


the same great wings and the same sweet wind of coolness 
and music. So he embarked, and at once the great wings 
lifted, and the canoe sailed gofily through the air and the 
water and the happy summer sky—towards Smile of Light, 
I am sure, because tae canoe was steered by the steersman’s 


thoughts, and his every thought was of her. 


Now as he sailed along, ne saw a man incidentally engaged 
— up a few pines. Matane, who was a healthy out- 
an an, had a healthy curiosity, and asked him the 


“out 
meaniog of this. Whereupon the man replied his name was 
Strong-arm, and that he was rooting up a few pines to tie 
his moccasivus with, which intelligence was gratefully 
received by Matane, who forthwith engaged him as one 
of his crew. By and bye, they met another man who was lis- 
tening intently to hear his neighbour's oats grow. This man, 
whose name was Fine-ear, was also adced to the crew, and 
onward sailed the canoe. The next man was a Shakspearian 
character with sp unbounded stomach, who was lunching on 
@ square acre of rabbits—suo more, in a little way of his. He 
used to take one at a time, lay back his ears, and swallow him 
whole. (Note, by the Author.—This statement was received 
with some doubt by my audience who said “ Oh !”—and their 
mother observed, “ Now, Georgie, what foolish,” &c., &c.) 
This man, tradition says, cused the innumerable ravines 
which diversify the region watered by the St. Maurice. Ona 
hot summer's day it was so much pleasanter and quicker to 
drink up a river than to ford it. This geological statement is 
bold, I know, but will account for the fissures, and I advocate 
it as quite as plausile as many other atiempts to reconcile 
Moses with the mastodons and megatheria. So Big-Mouth 
was engaged—not I trust on board wages. The fourth man 
was Fleet-foot, who was remarkably swift of foot. The fifth 
was called Storm Sneezer, being able to sneeze thunder and 
lightning at any emergency, in a scriptural manner. The 
sixth was Tempest Throat, who could puff a cyclone at will 
as easily as Old Eolus. The last man could wink midnight in 
the most valuable manuer—he was, tradition affirmeth, the 

itor of all editors. So this wonderful crew came safely 
to Jand of sunset where dwelt Smile of Light. 

When the people saw him coming their emotions were va- 
rious. The young men looked upon every person, place, and 
thing, as personal insults. This is natural, | am informed. 
The childrew felt immeasarably prigiene. The old remarked, 
“Sho! now! it can’t be!” But it Was though. It usually Is. 
What Smile of Light thought, is not for us to say. 

But the old father was in the way—Old fathers generally 
are, at least so I am informed. Consequently he laid a plan 
to get the feather canoe, and retain his daughter. He invited 
Matane to a crews feast—on condition that if he could eat 
more than the King, or find one who could, he should have 
Smile of Light. Lt was not safe as a general rule to (lo any- 
thing better than the — It is not prudent usually to ex- 
cel your superiors—so at least Iam informed. However, Big 
Mouth accepted the invitation, and waited upon his Majesty, 
and they two sat down to dinner, the frugal meal consistin 
of an ox roasted whole and a brace of partridge or so. “ You 
see your dinner ?” said the King urbanely, closing his eyes to 
say “Yes,” said Big-Mouth, carelessly swallowing 
them whole as easily as the editor of the——(word illegible, 
Ed. Alb.) could swallow his own opinions—“Amen ! but I don’t 
see yours.” The King’s head-waiter was astonished. He 
could not repress his gs, but said, “Thunder! what a 





the writ of habeas corpus to be suspended together. So the 
head-waiter was led away to execution, and as he went he 
said, “I suppose 1 must be hanged, but—Thunder, what a 
mouth !” 
It was no use. They baked up all the flour in the land and 
they fed Big-Mouth, bat he asked for more. They hadn't any 
more—Big-Mouth was victor. But the Princess was not won 
et. Jacob had another seven years’ wooing ere he won 
hel. The King asked for a goblet of water from Mount 
Caucasus or some eq'ally remote place; and pleasantly al- 
lowed our friend Matane ten minutes in which to get it. Up 
started Fleet-foot, and ere the King could say, “ What a flash 
of lightaing that was!” he was gone. Three minutes sufficed 
to cross the world. (Here Aggie incredulously, “ That is’nt 
true, is it mamma?’) On his way home he met an old woman 
who tendered him some refreshment in the shape of a troche. 
It was somniferous, as a whole volume of Canadian poetry 
and the peroration of a sermon on a hot Sunday afternoon. 
This trochaic settled him, and he sank down sleeping eleven 
thousand miles from home. Smile of Light waited and Ma- 
tane waited—seven minutes had elapsed and no signs of Fleet- 
foot yet. Then Fine-ear laid his ear to the ground, and heard 
him snoring afar off. (Doubt expressed by some sceptical six 
year olds.! And so Tempest Throat blew once, twice, and 
such a whirlwind and racket as ensued! The hills shook and 
the trees were torn up, and Fleet-toot awakened, so that strain- 
ing every nerve he reached home with seventeen seconds to 
spare. (Deep sighs of relief from my entranced audience.) 
But the King wasn’t satisfied. Kings never are. He made 
one last condition, and that was, when a man could lift all the 
old and silver in his land then Matane should have Smile of 
Light. They built a great iron chest as big as a three story 
house and fitted it up and Nery it on Strong-arm’s back. 
He moved it a trifle and said, “I guess I can carry sbout a 
hundred and twenty-six pounds more.”—‘ Indeed,” added 
the Princess, “ that’s just my weight,” and she leaped upon 
the great chest. Up rose Strong-arm, and in two steps me | 
were all on the feather canoe. (Rapturous applauses from all 
the children.) And away sailed the canoe and the King after 
it. Then Storm-sneezer, and Tempest-throat raised a great 
tempest, and midnight came down black oa the waters, and 
the King’s canoe was swamped. Never came storm near 
Matane and his wife. 
They sailed Westward and lived therc many many years, 
until they became changed into the twin stars which shine at 
evening. And that’s all. 
“ Bien, André, ils sont morts donc ?” 
“ Ah, non, monsieur, ces gens }4 ne meurent jamais.” 
It is perhaps true that those, who thro’ love of childhood 
and labour arrive at the richest experience, never die. 
“Why, Georgie,” adds most unphilosophical Mamma, 
“how long your story has been! And you have kept the 
little ones up so late too! You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self.”—“ So I am, and I will never do so again. Are you 
satisfie!, Mattie ?”"—and you too, gentle reader? 





ALLID. 
————_—_=—__— 
MINING FOR QUICKSILVER, 

The traveller in San Francisco, asking the question Eng- 
lishmen “we ask, “ What’s to be seen ?” would be thus 
answered. The Big Trees, Eusamity Valley, Napa, and the 
Quicksilver Mines. 

Having creditably done the three former lions, nothing re- 
mained for me but to do the mine. 

There are two routes to the New Almaden Quicksilver 
Mines, one per stage the whole distance, fifty-four miles, the 
other per steamer to the head of the Bay of San Francisco, 
and thence per stuge to San José. Past experience had 
taught me, whenever possible, scrupulously to avoid stage 
travelling. Being tossed in a blanket, or rolled down a stee; 
hill headed into a cask, produces much the same bruised an 
general state of sprain and dislocation as a day’s ride in a 
stage. Choosing the steamer lessened the chance of jolting by 


corded me. By some superhuman means a 





moulal” This was very rude, so the King ordered him and 


uite one half, at the same time affording a good opportunit 
af seeing the famed Bay of San Francisco. . . , 


On a summer morning in 'sixty-three I embarked from the 
wooden pier—early as it was, alive with the hum, buzz, and 


bustle of the awakening city—and steamed away over the un- 
rippled waters of the bay. Th- temperature was delicious ; a 
few fleecy clouds were swept rapidly over the clear blue sky 


by a light breeze blowing softly from the land, laden with the 
perfume of wild flowers and forest trees. A run of a few 


hours brought us to the landing at the head of the bay, where 
a stage soon bumped me over the road, about four miles to the 
old town of San José. Pueblo, San José, stands at the en- 
trance of a lovely valley. The town mainly consists of a col- 


lection of adobe houses, a few in the main street built of wood, 
painted white, with brilliant green jalousies. The old houses 


are scattered round ap open plaza, double rows of trees of 
greenest foliage shade one from the burniog sun, and every- 


where - fruit and flower gardens testity to the fertility 
of the soil. 

Having a note from a friend in San Francisco to the host of 
“The Amalden House,” more than ordinary civility was ac- 
could be 
got ready, in about two hours, to take me to the m during 
the preparation of which, a visit to the Santa Clara 


ission 
was strongly advised. Crossing the Alameda, a grove of wil- 
lows and oaks, planted by the padres, leads to old crum- 


bling walis of what was once a very spacious mission, now 
rapidly falling to decay. The Mission estate once 
twenty-five thousand head of cattle, and a great many square 
leagues of land, but the padre in whose charge it was placed 
leased the land, and sold the stock, spplying the proceeds to 
the sole benefit of the church personal. interior of the 
old church is decorated with rude carvings and paintings of 
the crucitixion, and frescoed figures of saints and martyrs, 
clad in garments of dazzling colours, just as they were a cen- 
ago—one old shaven priest, with a particularly dirty 
cassock, avd a face so begrimed with accamulated layers of 


a to be mosquito-proof, was the only ecclesiastic 
ible. 

Found the waiting, my coachman, a regular Yankee, 
puffing vigoro at an immense cigar, was seated in readi- 


ness, his legs resting on the splashboard. Without removing 
the cigar from his mouth, he drawled out, “ Say cap’ en, guess 
you'd better hurry up, if you mean making the ranch before 
sundown—bet your pants this child ain’t gwine that road in 
the dark, nohow.” “ What's to happen 


I mildly ‘nquired. 
|“ Happen, wal, maybe upset, maybe a re ousky 


maybe cleaned slick out by the ou'd better be- 


lieve, a man has to keep his eye in the daytime, so 
mW forth 
ithout further parley I scrambled in, and away we went. 
Our road lay over broad plains and through occasional belts 
of timber; deep gravelly > in and out of which we 


reflected back the scorching sun-rays, until the atmosphere 
quivered as one sees it over a lime-kiln; the mustangs in q 
fog of perspiration ; the Jehu, denuded of coat and vest, con- 
tinually yelled, “ A git along,” with a rein in each hand 
steered rather than drove, was red hot in body and temper. 
But this was nothing to my state of caloric. Exposed to 4 
cmpenens that would have made one perspire sitting in the 
e, to be kept in a state of bodily fear of instant upset, to 
undergo a continuous exercise that would have been good 
training for an acrobat, to avoid being shot out of the buggy, 
like a shell from a mortar, would have set an Icelander in 4 
glow. The rapidity with which we whirled along, and the 
eccentric performances of the vehicle, destroyed, in @ great 
measure, the enjoyment of a scene quite new to me. 
As we woun h the splendid valley of Santa Clara, 
here and there a fertile ranch; on either side, the wooded 
slopes, like lawns of nature’s own yeti | far on my left, 
the bay, glimmering like a line of silver light, the ground 
carpeted with flowers, bri-liant escoltzia and blue nemophblia 
growing conspicuously amidst a natural harvest of wild oats 
and grass; and on all sides from amongst the clumps of buck- 
eye and the oak, cheery whistle and chirp of birds rang 
pleasantly on the ear. 
Reaching the half-way house (as a small wooden building is 
named, midway betwixt San José and the mine), we stopped 
to water the mustangs and refresh the inward man, a respite 
most acceptable. 
A tall drink worked wonders on my hitherto taciturn 
man, who, as we jogged along the remaining half of the jour- 
ney, related such wonderful stories, that it seemed to me we 
had hardly left the half-way house ere we rattled up under a 
grove of trees completely shutting out the fading light, and 
pulled up with a sudden jerk that well-nigh shot me over the 
mustangs. 

“ Gueas we've made it, cap’en ; this here’s the manager's.” 

Giving my letters of introduction to Mr. hen. 3 @ hospita- 
ble invitation to be his guest was readily accepted. I cannot 
help devoting a line to the praise of a house most enjoyable 
in its minutest details, with a host and hostess that it refreshes 
one’s heart to remember. 

The lower village of Almaden consists of a long row of 
most tasteful cottages, the residences of the workmen em- 
ployed in smelting the ore; each cottage completely buried 
with honeysuckle and creeping roses ; the garden in front filled 
with flowers, and at the back with fruit and vegetables. A 
small stream of water, clear and cold, ripples past the front- 
age, —— from a mountain-burn that dashes swiftly behind, 
d an e gardens from the surrounding hills, An avenue 
of trees leads to the spacious brick buildings used for smelting. 

The discovery of these fabulously rich mines of quicksilver 
is briefly told. Long ere gold was known in California, the 
padres and early settlers knew of a cave in the hill side, about 
a mile and a half from the village, deeming it a natural fissure 
or cleft in the rock. Explorations had been made by the more 
adventurous as to its extent, which war about one hundred 
feet, running into the mountain horizontally, no one ever 
dreaming that it was an artificial excavation of great anti- 
quity. hen the vaqueros and old dons of the neighbour- 
b were questioned by a new comer about the cave, a shrug 
of the shoulders, and the usual reply, “ Quein sabe, sou 
cosus muy antiquos,” was the sole information obtainable. 

A gold-seeker, testing some of the rock, salivated himself, 
thus discovering it was rich in quicksilver. A grant with the 
land adjoining was procured, the origival opening widened, 
but in clearing away the rubble and dirt at the end of the 
cave, several skeletons were discovered, together with rude 
mining tools and other curious relics, clearly showing that it 
was an old excavation made by the natives for the purpose of 
procuring vermilion, so much used by all savages to paig! 
themselves. The tion of the skeletons in the rubbi 
covering them left no doubt that, having followed the vein of 
cinnabar without exercising due precaution to prop the loose 
ground overhead, they had been literally buried alive ins 
grave of their own digging. Further research soon revealed 
the immense value of the deposit. Many years rolled away 
and very little was done, until it passed from the hand of an 
English company into that of an American firm, when ample 
capital was expended in its development. 

he mine is about a mile and a h:If from the smelting- 
works, on the side of a tain; an admirable road winds 
by a gentle ascent for the waggons drawn by mules to bring 
down the ore to be lted. On hing the summit you 
stand on a level plateau, on which the upper works are built, 
but as we are at the entrance of the mine, it will be as well 
to descend into its depths, and see for ourselves how the ore 
is deposited, and trace step by step the various processes it has 
to R through ere it is rendered marketable. 

he main entrance is a tunnel ten feet high, and about an 
equal width, through which runs a tramway leading to the 
shaft. At the end of this tunnel a small steam-engine does 
the work of the poor “ tanateros,” or carriers, who, until very 
recently, brought the ore and rubbish from the bottom of the 
mive on their backe—a system still adopted in Spain and 
Peru—each man having to bring up a of two hundred 
pounds, in a bag made of hide, by two straps passing 
round the shoulders, and a broader one across the forehead, 
that mainly sustains the load. It was fatal work to the poor 
Mexicans who had to do it, the terrible muscular strain soon 
producing disease and death. 

On reaching the engine, | was undressed and rigged as 4 
miner, a costume far more loose and easy than becoming. 
Three dip can:'les, fastened to a button in my jacket by the 
wicks, and one enyeloped ia a knob of clay, completed my 
toilet. The next process was to be lowered down the mine. 
Squeezing myself into a huge kind of bucket, and assuming 
as near as practicable the shape and position of a frog, my 
candle lighted, “ All right !” said somebody, and i found my- 
self rapidly descending a damp, dismal hole, dripping with 
water like a mild shower. Ot course I shuddered, and had 
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A small charcoal fire is burned slowly at the base of one of 
these massive columns, and as its flickering light fell dimly,illu- 
minating with a ruddy glow the bronzed faces and nearly nude 
figures of the miners, the vermjlion hue of the rugged walls 
and arched roof sparkling with gliitering crystals, forcibly 
reminded one of the brigand’s cave, suck as Salvator Rosa 
loved to paint, 

All the work is done by contract, each gang taking a piece 
of ground on speculation, being paid according to the amount 


of ore produced; the ore averaging about thirty-six per cent | nic! 


duced seventy-five per cent. mines in have 
been profitably worked when the cinnabar has yielded only 
one per cent, 

A shrill whistle ringing through the mina, ee miners from 
all directions rushed towards the pillars. Thinking at least 
the entire concern was tumbling in, I was about to scamper 
off, when the guide, seizing me, dragged me behind a project- 
ing mass of rock, simply saying, “A blast.” For a while 
there was a death-like silence, not a sound save the hiss of the 
fuse, and the heavy breathing of the men ; then the cave lighted 
up with a lurid flash, shedding a'blinding glare over every ob- 
ject like tropic lightning ; the dark galleries appeared and disap- 
peared in the twinkling of an eye, whilst the report,like count- 
less cannon, was echoed and re-echoed through the cavernous 
chambers. Showers of fragments came rattling down in every 
direction, hurled up by the force of the powder. On the smoke 
clearing, the miners set to work to pick up the scattered frag- 
ments of cinnabar. If the blast has been successful, often 
many tons of rock are loosened and torn out, to be broken into 
pieces and conveyed to the bucket, and hauled by the engine 
to the surface. The mining operations are continued night 
and day, seventy-four pounds of candles being consumed in 
twenty-lour hours. 

Having finished the survey of this singular mine, that was 
perfectly free from foul air or fire-damp, I ascended as I came 
down, and, by vigorous rubbing with soap and water, was 
ome restored from bright vermilion to my normal shade of 
colour, 

On reaching the surface, the ore 1s —_ = the tram- 
cart to the sorting-shed ; here it is broken and carefully picked 
over by skilful hands, great care being needed in selection, as 


for quicksilver, although some — that I Sp ry pro- 
y 


workmen now, as a rule, enjoy very good health, and are ad- 
mirably cared for ; the village boasts a capital hotel, and stages 
run daily to San José and San Francisco. 

A ap ng of native soda-water babbling up in the centre of 
the village, carefully protected and fitted like a drinking foun- 
tain, is said to work wonders as a curative agent in all mala- 
dies arising from the effects of mercury. This spring is sup- 

to be under the especial care of a “ Saint Somebody,” a 

ady, whose image, attired in very dirty finery, figures in 
es cut in the rocks at the mine; no miner ever leaves or 
enterg the mine without prostrating himself before this dirty 


his singular metal is of paramount importance to science : 
its density and regular rate of expansion in accord with 
change of temperature, gives it preference over ail other fluids 
for filling barometer and thermometric tubes; alloyed with 
tinfoil it forms the reflective surface of looking-glasses ; a most 
powerful solvent of gold and silver, and readily diffused by 
moderate heat, it is useful in the arts as an agent in gilding 
and silvering other metals, and perfectly invaluable to the 
e miner, enabling him to collect fine dust gold, that, but 
or this power of amalgamation, must inevitably be lost. To 
the chemist also it is all-important id the pneumatic trough ; 
to the anatomist to fill and permeate the minutest tissues of 
the animal frame; to the physician as being the basis of most 
powerful medicines; to the manufacturer, giving hare and 
rabbit fur the property of felting not naturally possessed; to 
the painter in the valuable pigment known as vermilion; to 
the zoologist as Goadby’s solution for preserving soft animal 
Pp tions ; and lastly to the builder and railway contractor 
as Kyan’s patent for preventing dry rot in timber. The rich- 
est quicksilver mines known, are those of Almaden in 
Spain, Idria ic Carniola, Guancavilco in Peru, and the mines 
of the Palatinate on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Pliny tells us the Greeks imported cinnabar from Almaden 
in Spain seven hundred years before the Christian era, and 
that Rome ip his time annually received seven hundred thou- 
sand } meer from the same mine. 

Did space permit, it would be interesting to trace the his- 
tory of quicksilver mining, and glance at the different systems 
adopted in other countries to raise and reduce the ores of this 








much valuable ore might be thrown away, ora 
of useless rock taken to the smelting furnaces. The picked 
ore is placed in large bags made of p-skin, and weighed ; 
the bags are then hauled by the mules to the lower works. 

Near this plateau is a primitive kind of village, the abode of 
the miners, sorters, and ore-carriers, who are principally 
Mexicans ; dirty senoritas in ragged finery, dirtier children 
guiltless of garments, together with dogs, » Digs, and idlers 
playing monte on the door-s' contrasts sadly with the ex- 
quisite little village at the wo: 

Descending from the mine to the hacienda by a short track 
down the hill-side, through scenery indescribably picturesque, 
we reach the smelting furnaces ; these occupy about four acres 
of land, built of brick, admirably neat end well contrived. As 
quicksilver is found in several forms—namely, native quick- 
silver, in small drops, in the pores or the ledges of other rocks, 
as argental mercury, a native silver amalgam, and sulphide 
of mercury or cinnabar—different processes are requisite for 
its reduction. Here it is found solely in form ofcinnabar, and 
for its reduction a kind of reverberatory furnace is used, three 
feet os placed at the end of a series of cham! 
chamber seven feet long, four wide, and five high. Aboutten 
of these chambers are arranged in a line, built of brick,plastered 
inside, and secured by tranverse rods of iron, fitted at the ends 
with screws and nuts to allow for expansion. The top is of 
boiler iron, securely luted. 

The first chamber is the farnace for the fire, the second for 
ore, separated from the first by a grated partition, allowing the 
flame to pass througo and play over the ore. This ore cham- 
ber, when filled, contains ten thousand pounds of cinnabar. 
The ing chambers are for condensing the metal, com- 
municating by square holes at the opposite corners—for in- 
stance—the right upper corner and lower left, and vice versa, 
80 that the vapour has to lorm a spiral course in its transit 
though the condensers. ving the chambers, the vapour is 
conducted through a large wooden cistern, into which a 
shower of water continually falls, and thence Svea a long 
flue and tall chimney carried far away up the hill-side. The 
mercury is collected as condensed, in gutters running into a 
gona outside the building, from which it drops into 
an iron pot sunk in the ground. As the pot fills, the mercury 
is conveyed toa store tank that holds twenty tons. So great is 
its density, that a man sitting on a flat board floats about in the 
tank on a lake of mercury without its flowing over the edges of 
his raft. From this tank the metal is ladled out, and poured 
into j containing each seventy pounds (these flasks 
are made in England and sent to New Almaden); in this 
state it is shipped for the various markets. a every ten 
sible care has been taken to prevent the mercurial fumes 
injuring the smelters, oye Na deal of it i necessarily in- 
haled, most injurious to th. Clearing out the furnace is 
the most burttul the men employed working short 
spells, and resting a day or two betwesn. A furnace charged 
with ore takes about eight days to sublime and cool. 

It is difficult to obtain a correct statement of the absolute 
yield of this mine—proprietors, for many reasons, deeming it 
inexpedient to let the world know the extent ot their riches. 
It we take the export of quicksilver from San Francisco afew 
years back as averaging one million three hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds per annum, valued at six hundred and 

ighty-three th d one hundred and eighty-nine dollars, 
all this, together with the | amount consumed in Califor- 
nia, was the sole produce of the New Almaden mines, There 
are fourteen furnaces arranged with passages ten feet wide 
between them, the whole covered with a roof sufficiently high 
to allow a current of air to circulate freely. 

Between the furnaces, and on all the open spaces, were in- 
numerable bricks, just as we see them in a brick-yard to har- 
den before baking. Oa inquiring what these were made for, 
I discovered that all the finer particles and dust cinnabar is 
pounded, mixed with water, and made into bricks; in this 
form the ore can be built into the furnace, interven- 
ing spaces for the flame and heat to act on, thus more perfect 
sublimation is secure’, and a great saving of metal effected. 

There are blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops, anu a saw- 
mill, adjoining the furnaces. 

Until recently all the ore was brought down from the mine 
packed «.n the backs of mules, a most oe ee of trans- 
port as compared to the one now in use. vegetation only 
suffers immediately round the chimney, and even there not to 
any alarming degree, The flue being of great length, carried 
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P ble metal, comparing their returns with those of 
New Almaden. I must content myself by saying, I eventu- 
ally reached San Francisco with many pleasant remembran- 
ces of my quicksilver mining excursion. 





A HERO MISUNDERSTOOD. 


Whenever, in our estimate of public men, we have lapsed 
into serious error, the only fair and honourable course is to 
embrace the first as open to us of recanting, in a 
public, unreserved manner, these misapprehensions into which 
we have been unfortunately betrayed. 

Timour the Tartar—so called, because, of all Tartars of his 
time, he was decidedly the most tartaresque—has ceased, for 
a considerable time, to exercise any influence over the public 
counsels of any quarter of the world. Rarely does his name 
appear in any leading, political, or city articie, save, perhaps, 
as that of a representative man, the personal embodiment of 
some governing principle, for which the writer needs a power- 
ful illustration. 

Justice is, sooner or later, meted out to every true hero. In 

Timour the Tartar, it has required whole ages to 
dissipate the thick veil of prejudice which gathered reund his 
name. It was, iu fact, no later than yesterday evening that 
this cloud was finally dispersed, und the character of the very 
remarkable man in q' on permitted to shine forth in splen- 


A good irany persons, both male and female (and several 
horses richly caparisoned), were engaged in rendering this 
tardy tribute to the maligned potentate, and so earnest were 
all parties in prosecuting their honourable purpose, that, in 
the brief space of three-quarters of an hour, the thing was 
effected, and, amid thundering cheers, Timour the Tartar ex- 
alted to that niche, among the brave and wise, hitherto closed 
against him. 

Among the many benefits ane from the British drama, 
is that of its causing us to apprehend in a few terse and ner- 
vous sentences—ill y scenic and other effects—pas- 
sages of history which, in written archives, seem doubtful and 
obscure. It is to this vehicle of instruction we were, last 
night, indebted for more (and more lucid) information respect- 
ing the life, character, and times, of Timour the Tartar, than 
(we will venture to say) could be derivable from any other 
source. Pages, chapters, volumes, might have been required, 
to lay down so accurate a map of Timour’s very remarkable 
character, as we obtained, before our dramatic intercourse 
with him had lasted ten minutes! And our astonishment 
was only equalled by our gratification. Save in dress, luxuri- 
ance of beard, a certain (affected) truculence of demeanour, 
and a habit of wearing three swords, the Timour of reality 
no — resembled the Timour of imagination, than a wren 
a tu ° 

Her, Chee we had regarded the Tartar prince as a wild, 
furious, , blood-seeking tyrant and butcher, we 
found in him a Ueman of engaging 8, of bi 
and confiding disposition, of considerable earnestness of pur- 
pose, indeed, yet open to counsel (however unexpected); 
and suggestions (however absurd); withal, endued with a 
heart of tne highest susceptibility, and the victim of a pas- 
sion the more touching, because hopeless, and entirely des- 
titute of any rational, foundation whatever. But we must 
not anticipate. ‘ . 

The chequered career of this Eastern prince probably pre- 
sents no incident that appeals more strongly to the best teel- 
ings of our nature than that which introduced him to us last 





night. 

= a tower, built without a roof, about six feet and a half 
high, and commandingly situated at the bottom of a ravine 
resembling a co = Ee of a highly t: opical character, 
tengetcnet a little ( } boy, named Agib, or to follow the 
popular pronunciation, Ajib. Son of a princess of Mingrelia, 
and with some faint giimmerings of a remote claim to a pos- 
sible succession to the Persian crown, Ajib had been placed by 
Timour in what the latter had every right to consider the safe 
custody of his (Timour’s) father. oo confiding prince! Ti- 
mour the elder, a gentleman by name Ogiou, and wearing a 
turban of such dimensions that it threatens every instant to 
tip him over, at once sets himself right with the audience and 
posterity by taking Ajib out for a walk, lavishing upon him 
every possible endearment, and, iu restoring him w his ‘ me- 
him with the assurance of very 


martial movement—enter Timour 

, attended by his guard of honour—a lieutenant, and 
four halberdiers of different sizes, looking intensely like Bri- 
tish stablemen, and who must at least have been dismounted 
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stiffest of the four halberdiers to march against certain evil- 
doers, and conduct them to the “ furtress,” Timour proceeds 
to cross-question his father as to the safety of the little captive 
(a fact he could have resolved himself, by simply peeping over 
the battlements); the dialogue, it is distressing to add, being 
characterised by, on Timour’s part, an imperiousuess of man- 
ner ill-befitting the filial relation ; on the old Pratemsa's, by 
an amount of duplicity wholly unworthy of his eminently 
reverend and truthful appearance. 

The conversation is at length drowned in an increasing 
ooise behind the scenes. 

“ T hear the trampling of horse !” says Timour. 

We had heard it for ten minutes, and were in full anticipa- 
tion of what followed—namely, the arrival of several persons 
on very intelligent-looking horses indeed. At their head 
rides the beautiful Zorilda, Princess of Mingrelia, attired as 
Britannia without her shield. 

Riding up a hill at the back, for the express pur of 
riding down again—there being, to all appearance, n® valid 
objection to keeping the high road—the lovely princess 
paused for a moment to receive the applause (started by the 
prompter at the wing) which deservedly greeted so fair a 
visitor. 

She had, it appears, come from a spot not mentioned in the 
maps, but evidently familiar to the audience, by the name of 
“ Jurgia.” (Georgia?) 

With Zorilda, Timour—it is surely unnecessary to add— 
falls instantly in love. We should not. Voluble, yet vague, 
fierce, yet friendly, Zorilda was an enigma which only a 
Timour could solve. He, with intuitive perception, at once 
divined her character, her mission, and her meaning; that is 
to say, as far as she would let him, for Zorilda, like everybody 
else, laughs at the beard of trustful Timour. 

Why should we preserve the bypocrite’s secret? She is no 
more a princess of Mingrelia than we are. She is the mother 
of the captive Ajib, and a “ Jurgian.” Her coming hither, 
pretending to be captivated with the glory of Timour, is sheer 
[a She wants her son, and, somehow, she will have 

m. 

After some love-passages, during which she at one time 
menaces Timour with her “javelin” (about ten feet long), and 
calls on her Jurgians to support her, while at another she 
professes unreasonable attachment, the lady moots the deli- 
cate subject of Ajib, and, heartily endorsing the line of 
policy hitherto observed towards that injured youth, proposes 
that, for farther security, she herself should, for the future, 
become his custodian. 

Nothing better illustrates the generous and unsuspicious 
nature of our libelled hero, than the readiness with which he 
yields to this extraordinary suggestion. And here, for the 
present, the conference terminates—Zorilda retiring to the 
“ furtress,” under the fostering care of Oglou. 

A pretty little equestrian episode is here introduced. A 
lovely Succashin—or Circassian—maiden has engaged the af- 
fections of two gentlemen, Messieurs Kerim and Abdallah, 
who might easily pass for genuine Persians, if they did not 
more close!y resemble Ethiopian serenaders, and who (fortu- 
nately for the progress of the drama) can only express them- 
selves in pantomime. 

Timour, at first disposed to orJer the whole party to the 
furtress, resolves upon a more chivalrous mode of 
the difficulty, and directs that a comtat on horseback 
determine the lady’s choice. Hereupon, the champions en- 
gage, when Kerim, in spite of the obvious intention of des- 
tiny and the dramatist, a heavy fall, and, but for the 
prompt politeness of Abdallah, who lays himself open to a 
tremendous stab (between the arm and side), and imae- 
diately falls prostrate, would certainly have lost all chance of 
a Succashin or any other spouse. As it is, the imous 
Timour awards him the palm of victory, and invites him to 
the inevitable furtress, to receive his lovely prize. 

The great scene is now approaching. Treachery is at 
work within the furtress itself. Zorilda has fraternised with 
that ancient humbug, Oglod, who has actually released Ajib, 
and brought him to his mother. The meeting is less demons- 
trative than might have been expected, Ajib, especially, taking 
the matter as coolly as if they had ovly parted since break- 
fast. Zorilda, however, does her best to keep up appear- 
ances : 

“ My cheeild! my treasured one! my gee ‘aired butter- 
fly! Hast thou sorrowed for thy parent?” 

“A (ay) mother,” responds the insect apostrophised. 
“ Deeply A deeply have I sorrored and in my lonely a 
wept o’er days of ‘appiness gone for ever gone but you? ve 
you grieved for your little Ajib, and as ne old cheeild- 

ood's nurse, Fati——Nay, ’old—here’s kind old 

Will it be credited that this venerable person 
time, since we parted with him, to commit two new acts of 
treachery? Aware that Timour must sooner or later discover 
Ajib’s escape, he has made a clean breast of it to his son, and, 
that effected, hastens to the furtress to place Ajib once more 
out of harm’s way. 

What is to be done with him? For Timour, whose char- 
acter stands out more and more besutifully in this 
of treachery, is already on his way to the furtress for the pur- 
pose of “ upbraiding” Zorilda. ter tryi three doors, a 
cupboard, and a drawer, and finding them locked, Ajib is 
made to lie on the scfa, where, covered with a large man- 
tle, and sat upon by his mother, he must be, if not safe, at 
least warm. 

Enter Timour and two halberdiers, 

“ Geeard the door. On your lives Jet none pass.” 

Throughout the trying interview which follows, nothing 
can exceed the quiet gentlemanly bearing of this much ay 
prehended man. Looking, with much delicacy, in every di- 
rection except the only one in which she can possibly be, 
Timour at length demands : 

* is the princess? Speak?” 

Her attendant intimates that she is on the sofa, overcome 
with sorrow. 

Timour regrets the necessity for interrupting her medita- 
tions, but— 

“ She sleeps,” says Oglou, at a ventrre. 

“ Then she must wake,” is the stern reply. 

There is no help for it, so the princess rises with a start. 

“How! Timour here? And at » hour?” (It is about 
midnight.) “ Whence this intrusion?” 

at Tartar merely glances at the fact that the fur- 
tress. is bis habitual residence, and, for persons trovbied in 
mind, twelve o'clock at night a convenient hour for enterip 
into their grievances. He then proceeds to upbraid her, and, 
in bis earnestness, is about to sit down upon Ajib. Happily, 
Zorilda iuterposes in time, imploring Timour to imprison, 
to torture, to kill her, to do »pything, in fact, except be 

! 


A little astonished, but confiding as ever, the noble Tartar 
allows himself to be enticed away trom the sofa, while the in- 
defatigable Oglou, smuggling the boy to the window, lets kim 
down With the girdle of his dressing-gown. This (of course) 
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breaks, but, as the distance cannot well exceed five feet, and 
the young gentleman is "eceived with a congratulating cheer 
(in the Jurgian tongue) by a party whore heads are just visi- 
ble on a level with the window-sill, there is ~— reason to 
believe that he fal! and falls softly into the of sympa- 


thising ds. 

Meanwhile, Timour—totally indifferent to the Jurgian de- 
monstration just mentioned—continues his conversation with 
Zorilda, and, with all the frankness of a noble nature, con- 
fesses, though he feels himself to be “ hated, nay, aborred,” it 
is his irrevocable determination to pursue his suit. 

“Munster!” is the ungracious reply. “My Jurgians will 
protect their princess.” 

Thioking, however, that it might be prudent not to drive 
even the gentle Timour to extremities, the lady temporises. 
The succession must, in any case, be secured to Ajib. 

Tiour ponders. 

“1 must have solitude and reflection,” says he. 

And, for this, the opportune closing of the act affords a dt- 
ting interval. 

hat might have been the effect upon the destinies of Persia 
and the world had Timour’s cogitations been uninterrupted, 
‘we can only conjecture. A gloomy change had come over 
his affairs. Zorilda’s threat was not an idie boast. There 
has arrived from Jurgia a powerful reinforcement—ten in 
number—comprising, no doubt, every arm of the service, 
since no two are dressed alike, and Timour—the noble, trust- 
ful, affectionate Timour—is beleaguered in that very furtress, 
imprisonment within whose frowning walls was the severest 
measure the kind-hearted and much misrepresented potentate 
ever seems to have devised. 

What matter? If he hag lost Ajib, he has still Zorilda. And 
his furtress, of which we now see the external defences, being 
—as he himself informs the Jurgian army (drawn up about 
two feet from his nose) “impregnable’—it is manifest that 
the catching ofsuch a Tartar as Timour will be attended with 
no small Soe 

The furtress, differing in some respects from fortresses con- 
structed on the system of Vauban, presents the peculiar feature 
of a moat inside, instead of outside, the walls; and, upon the 
whole, has more the aspect of a beaver’s dam than a place of 
any considerable strength. This, perhaps, accounts for a cer- 
tain indifference in the manner of the besieging force, who, 
entirely weaponiess, and standing in a loose semicircle, bestow 
their undivided attention on the public. 








connexion between the higher and lower classes ; education 
was very slightly diffused; and it was difficult to make the 
popular voice of effective weight in the national councils. In 


























































































































fortunate. The staff of our superior courts has been increased, 
their business has been more equally distributed, their rules of 
. practice has been ape simplified, their bee et 
such a state of government and opinion the supposed interests | greatly accelerated an uced at least one- expense ; 
of the Geutunaitiess inevitably determined thee course of jus-| and, at the same time, inferior tribunals have been established 
tice and marked out its general tenour. An aristocracy of| throughout the kingdom, whicb, being comparatively sum- 
great wealth were not dissatisfied with a civil law which, a cheap, are within the reach of the humblest 


thougia obscure and enormously costly, protected them from 
the suits of the d any Bye advan in li It is hardly necessary to remind our re*ders how and 
ies f ier moe e- valuable roe been the improvements effected by im- 


tion. To them at least it was a little matter provided our 
courts were accessible to the rich that they were sealed to the| portant changes. ur civil law is no longer ascheme in some 
res! so crabbed and antiquated, in others so im and 


needy and humble, and that on justice was an unknown 
luxury ; 80 they remained idle and indifferent on the subject. | deficent, that it provokes general censure and le, and 
The influence of an aristocratic order also, when public opin- | performs its fanctlons inadequately and ill ; and it is no ry 4 
ion was as yet weak, had a direct ten to fence the rights | so immensely costly as practically to confine litigation to 
of property with iniquitous strictness, and to render generally | wealthy, to deny the chance redress to the poor, and to 
the criminal law intolerably severe to the lower classes. Nor | prove really iniquitous in its o m. Our criminal law is 
was it strange that patrician jealousy in possession of uncon- | no longer a m of unrelenting and shi ted severity, 
trolled authority should have been hostile to freedom of| embodying the fears and jeal of a class, Draconic in its 
thought, and have welcomed the means by which our tribu-| indiscriminating punishments, disregarding justice in its wor- 
nals coerced and punished the expression of opinion. The | ship of property,and execrated by the mass of the people. 
On the contrary, both, th far perfect, represent 


Judges, too, reflected naturally the sentiments of the domi- — rom 
modern and liberal ideas; fall in with educated and popular 


nant class to which they owed their official existence. They 
clung with contented coneerentean to a civil law yt but —_, L.A ing! one na cr ninoade ends of secur- 
aristocratic, and to a criminal law satisfactory to the great, | ing an cal priv: of repressing crime with- 
though execrated by the poor; and, notwithstanding its scan-| out inhumanity, of making justice accessible to all, and of 
dalous def its partiality, its cruelty, and its oppressiveness, | gaining the confidence of the community much better than 
they lived and died in the happy belief that they administered | was the case formerly. In the administration of justice gen- 
asystem of admirable equity. Moreover, to these general | erally the — uncertainties, the cumbrous difficulties, the 
causes should be superadded a special cause which, though | various delays, and the enormous costs of another age have 
transient, was very effective. By terrifying the Government | been replaced to a considerable extent, in civil causes, by ex- 
d ucated classes | pedition, simplicity, and cheapness ; and, in criminal cases, 
mercy for the accused has superseded ype tp keen . Our 
Courts seldom present the spectacle of suits ight have 
been speedily decided dragged out to a wasteful and vexatious 
length through mere defects of law or procedure, of litigants 
precluded from seeking justice, of a monopoly of rights assured 
to the rich, and to the poor uniformity of wrong, of crimes 
in the name of law on the weak, the helpless, 
and the sorely tempted, of sympathy invoked in favour 
of the accused by reason ofthe inhumanity of the prosecution ; 
and on most occasions they deserve and receive the esteem 
and respect of the general public. It is no small to this 
eneration that our laws has become more rational and popu- 
ar, more fair and humane, than it ever was; that in all re- 
spects it is better administered; and that itis received with 
i d fid by the nation without distinction of 
classes. 


The retorm, however, of our legal system has been attended 
-| with some disadvantages. The changes effected in our laws 


and the aristocracy, and making even the ed 

afraid of any changes in the State, the French Revolution ag- 
gravated for a time the evils of our whole legal system, and 
assured them afterwards a prolonged existence. Had it not 
been for the stubborn Toryism which the Jacobin madness 
engendered in England, Lords Eldon and ———— 
would hardly bave ventured to administer justice as they 

and the “ perfection of human reason” would have succumbed 
without a struggle to Romilly and Bentham. 

As character and the attainments of the occu- 
pants of the bench in this age, Mr. Foss’s sketches possess 
the merits and deficiencies wezhave already noticed—that is, 
though careful they are indistinct, though candid they are 
i somewhat mawkish, though industrious they want animation 
There is room on the ramparts for several persons, and from | and boldness. Looking broadly at these judicral generations, 
thence, accordingly, Timour, attended by Zorilda, Oglou, and|some names of wonderful eminence occur; a few were un- 
the (consisting of a faithful halberdier), makes his| worthy of their high office; the great majority, however, is 
final appeal to rity. He will fight to the last—and even i i 
pape conquered, burn the furtress, and all within 





. minded in their legal conceptions, as jurists decidedly | bave been often empirical and ve, proceeding not on 
The noble defiance is yet on the hero’s lips, when an inci-| deficient, but upright in the disc’ of their duties, of | definite a. or even on an accurate ee of the 
t—unparalleled, so far as we are aware, in the annals of | proved integrity and independence, thoroughly versed in | subject, but to remedy obvious inconveniences defects, 


war—comes to terminate the conquest. The furtress just 
pronounced by its commander to be impregnable, is captured 
ata signal bound by a nameless individual on a skewbald 
mare, carrying on his saddle-bow the youthful prince, Ajib! 
Shrieks—shouts—clash of arms. The Jurgians, breaking up 
into parties, madly skirmish among themselves! Timour 
leaps from the giddy height across the moat, and flings 
himself, armed with several swords, upon the nearest 


without to the result to the science. There has been 
@ remaz! want of method not only in carrying out im- 

“eee 4 different poe of tent wa voy whole, but veal 

m to pro ape 8; ic an 

amendments, and making them work satisfactorily in prac- 
tice. Too often, also, our law reforms bear the marks of ig- 
norance, crudeness, and haste, and, occasionally, th the 
iaterference of presumption, of sciolism, or of con’ ng in- 
terests, even well-digested and valuable schemes are marred 
when passing through the hands of the . More- 
over, owing to this method of amendment, to the vast develop- 
ment of new subjects of law which has coincided with our 
material and to the rapid and immense additions 
which have made to the records of judicial decisions, 
our law has swollen to a tous size that appears to defy 


the laws of their country. It is creditable to an aristocratic 
Government, aud proves the value of Parliamentary institu- 
tions, even when comparatively imperfect, that so high an 
average should have been attained; but the main reason un- 
doubtedly was the security given to the judiciai office, which, 
by making the Bench independent of the iafluences or 
the menaces of power, invested it with peculiar dignity, and 
: left its occupants free to act under the guidance of an edu- 
foes. Six Jurgian warriors and an old gentleman in aj cated profession. Taking even the Dii minores of this period, 
wide-awake and « sprangled apron, to whom we have not| there are many specimens of illustrious virtue, of conspicu- 
been y introduced, attack him at once. Four go| ous talent, and of vast erudition. As a jurist Lord Camden 
down before his mighty arm, two more are wounded and give | will nut bear comparison with his rival, Mansfield ; buat 
back, when, shame to chivalry! the old gentleman who had | his constitutional and liberal doctrines, his jealousy of the op- 
been ng in the rear, comes behind the victor, deals a| pressions of the great, and his firm maintenance of the liber- 
felon e, and lo! the gallant, generous, too-confiding prince, | ties of the > an iglhmen,  # public deserve 


is a corpse! the lasting gratitude of e btly | analysis and mastery, and, as Hallam remarks, we seem to 
Peace to the brave! Wehave redeemed his memory, and | of the general culture of Sone oe Lo cae have reached that stage of society lam y Fee MB 
lay this brief but truthful narrative, like a garland, on his| der, but they were masters of their art, and in pro- 


‘ thorough 
tomb. tty and negely life were far above the standard of their 
era. 


bbs, Kenyon, Ellenborough in many respects were 
harsh, pedantic, and unenlightened; but Gibbs was a con- 
poe ry bene eh of Kenyon it is oy say that he suc- 
ceeded eld without discredit ; and Ellenborough, viewed 
as a Judge merely, was certainly an illustrious magistrate. 
As for the learning of the Judges of this age, we may tto 
Gilbert, Comyn, and Blackstone, the first two ind le 
compilers, the last, though not a philosophic jurist, the most 
perfect of legal analysts. And lawyers still living record with 
what a noble specimen of dignified justice the Court of 
<ing’s Bench presented in the days when the fine judicial 
talents of Abbott were aided by the research of Bayley and 
the exquisite logical skill of Holroyd. 
‘jong period of judicial history which has passed under 





THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND. 
Continued. 


The course of criminal justice at this period presents phe- 
nomena somewhat different, yet pointing to a similar conclu- 
sion. The State trials of the Mapes century were, for the 
most fairly conducted until the terrors of the French Re- 
volution had induced the Government to attempt to strain the 
law of treason beyond its limits, and had made judges cruelly 
astute in construing douptful acts as seditious. “With this ex- 
ception it may be said, in the language of an illustrious ma- 

that “ neither reasons of State” on the one side, nor 
the false reproach” of clamour on the other, had any effect 
on the Bench in these trials, and Lord Camden, in defiance of 
the Court, denouncing the } gw of general warrants, and 
Lord Mansfield, in spite of his Sovernqae reversing | deformities, assure the purity and independence of the Bench, 
on a mere technicality the oudawry of Wilkes, are examples | and presage a rapid aud y amendment in our as 
of their general justice. Even in cases like that of Hardy, the | well as in our other institutions. In the second, though the | the usual 
securities which the law had provided for the accused upon a| administration of justice retains the advantages already won, 
charge of treason redressed the partial leanings of the | though Judges of great ability and eminence are to be found in 
udge, and the overwhelming eloquence of Erskine and the | «ach 4 * , and though, within a limited 
of an impartial jury inclined the balance to the side | sphere, our law is improved in many particulars, the march of 
of justice. If, however, setting aside a few years of excep-| reform is evidently retarded, in some respects there is a re- 
tional agitation and panic, our State trials from Anne to 
Comp TV. were honourable on the whole to our law, our cri- 
minal justice in other respects was disgraceful to our cherac- 
ter asa nation. Our penal code during this period became, 
the bloodiest in Europe, offences even ot a trivial 
even Gee provested sguinst the catalogue of eriasea that 
! cal ol 
to the scaffold. Bad, too, as was this state of the law, its 
nistration was in keeping with it. The majority of 
J of this time inclined sternly to the side of severity, 
frequently the merciful fictons by which juries en- 
deavoured to save petty thieves or pick-poc from the gal- 
lows, and the most culeent. within living memory, protested 
against reform. At the same time judic’ 
made the law of libel so severe, by withdrawing the question 
of animus from the jury and making it an talrones of law, 
that practically our tribunals resembled the Star Chamber in 


pene eee < oe ee ange By Be 
air) co! ve it their 
ly apportioned among them, liecti 
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tion, it was evident at the close of the era that great 
pene ey near at hand, and the anxiously ex- 
A generation has hardly passed away since the Reform Act 
and the measures which followed in in 
py Galen hee = depths the of the 
D Since that period our whole legal system has under- 
remarkable changes. Our feudal law of real property 
been freed from much of its obsolete subtlety, its perilous 


been 
classes most exposed to temptation—the poor, the strugglin recei numerous additions, our Law of 
and the uofortunate ; its contempt 1 and worship S Property has ron J ange in some particulars of the 
a... onesided, tyrann and cruel; aad espe-| importance ; and se parts of our law as to persons have 
y it had a strong tendency to check and extinguish free | been modified and made more liberal. Some branches of the 
discussion, system have expanded with our rapid and wondrous material 
Mr. Foss should have distinguished carefully the causes of | progress to a magnitude that appears ; and our 
these peculiar characteristics in our civil and criminal justice | mercantile law has attained proportions that would amaze aj seat 
at this period. They may be generally ascribed to the com- | lawyer of the last generation. The old features of barbarity 
plexion and bearing of our political institutions, and to the | and b»rshness have been removed from our criminal law ; in- 
tone of national opinion, From 1714 to 1880 the middle and | deed, it is now so singularly lenient that bh gy 28 
Veroment. Ai the ums tm the geoeral tye of te nasieel|peseral legal” procedures however: bar bese te feiseial 
me the t ure, however, 
: ge y gene ) principal 


Was coarser than now ; was little sympathy or | sphere of reform, and here the and formal distinctions, unless essential to general procedure, 
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and in criminal being almost always r penee by a fine sense | of the turf perceive that Gladiateur is “running within him- 
next week. 


“ 
b | 
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thought desirable to counteract the designs of the French in 
Egypt by cultivating the alliance of the tribes of the south. 
From that time to this it has been fitfully maintained, but it 
has been constantly disturbed by the rapid changes of power 
in Abyssinia. An emissary who has brought home presen 

returning with other gifts, bas found the man who sent him 
dethroned and another Vizier reigning in his stead, and with 
commendable prudence has accordingly tendered the offerings 
to the newest authority. Ten years ago, however, a young 
Vizier grose who has already transformed the political con- 
dition of Abyssinia. Kassai, or, as he now calls himself, 
Theodore, the Emperor of Ethiopia, is a man of a type suffici- 
ently well known to us. He bas assumed the supreme power, 





















































































of equity and hu ty. —To be self.” Grimshaw has only to call upon him, and then the 
‘ rary ew fairly hae The — chosen is ys Ne dee 
ng horses are just opposite the Prince’s stand. teur, 
WATERLOO AVENGED. witb his long and powerful sweep overhauls the pair at every 
The Derby of 1865 was a thoroughly successful and enjoy- | stride. When abreast of Christmas Carol, Grimshaw gives a 
able public holiday. The roads never presented a greater con- pance to see if that horse has any “rush” left in him. He 
Rey ay ng oe eg po pg obey ke 
than in ys before railways. Nota vehicle goes : , 7 
to Epsom, and the crowd on the course is swollen twenty-fold | diateur pet eres stinging lash. The gas responds feo a 
by the railways. e tens of thousands disgorged by the | terrific stride—passes Christmas Caro ease—and then 
trains make, Indeed, a new world of Dei tors. "The panate aong likes deer to a judge's —. Outisteans 
roads have seldom been dustier or more but the | Carol and Eltham fig ‘or second place, but as to the 
weather was perfect for a Derby day. The heat of the sun in | Winner he wins by two le “in such easy style as to bear | setting aside even the titular Emperor, under the claim that 
the early part of the day was tempered by clouds. The sun|0 comparison with Derby victories of modern times.” | he, too, is descended from the All-wise Solomon. He has /dées 
came out just before the great race, bringing out what little | Christmas Carol wins the second place over Eltham by half Théodorieuses. He believes it to be his destiny to restore the 
colour there is in a sombre English crowd, and giving cheer-|% length, and Longdown, placed fourth, follows Eltham by | Abyssinian Empire to its old limits, if not to extend it still 
fuiness and brilliancy to the scene. The evening was glori-| two - “aa Value of the stakes, £6,825. Time, 2 min. 45) a . ~~ — is, ae ea owe by od — 
and made the drive home delightful. There was a visi-| Secon tion that Providence is on the side of the strongest battalions, 
ble jiminution of drunk x bob on the pone om and the| When itis known that, exactly half a century after Water- | Like all Eastern potentates, he has no other notion of govern- 
road; and, in good humour and good order, the crowd would | 100, the blue riband of the British turf has fallen into the | ment than that of a pure autocracy, and, in spite of a certain 
bear comparison with any assemblage of equal numbers (if| bands of a Frenchman, the excitement is wonderful. The | sentimental element in his character, he crushes everything 
such an assemblage could be found) in any country in the | Topés are burst, and the broad race-course exhibits a dense tu- and everybody standing in the way of his designs. ith all 
world. All the Frenchmen in London seemed to multuous agitated crowd, full of the race and of the French | this, he is eagerly desirous of cultivating the English alliance, 
have made , g » 
common rendezvous on the Downs, and bundreds of bearded | Victory, and hurrying down to catch a glimpse of the winner. | because he sees in it a help to the accomplishment of his aims, 
Gauls had crossed the Channel to “ assist” at the victory of | Harry Grimshaw is escorted back to the scales by a body of| | Kassai, or Theodore, is the cause of the sufferings of the 
the French horse. mounted police, cheered all the way tee his cool ‘and skilful meer Fw spe -_ a oa ees aes = 
‘The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Duke de Brabant | Tiding. If the Frenchmen who surround the winner could get | House o on Tuesday night. “ They have the m 
and the Duke of Cambridge, ood pote Grand Stand about | at the fortunate jockey, he would be hugged and kissed within | fortune to thwart some of his plans, or, at least, to stand in 
half-past one, and proceeded to the paddock to witness the | #2 ef life. —— pru mtg Se to crowd appear oe $ —_ Two of the peng feligi Stern _ 
ddling of the horses. Gladiateur and Mandarin were sad-|®0rry that the prize has fallen to Count de Lagrange ; but the nial, and are missionaries sent out by © Setigsous society. 
iled at the lower end of the coarse, the favourite being intro-|gteat majority declare that the Frenchmen have fairly won | TWo years ago they returned to Abyssinia after @ visit to th 
duced into the paddock by Jennings, his trainer, with a lead-| 824 richly deserve their success by their enterprise and out-| Country, and Mr, Stern respectfully waited upon the Emperor. 
pad y 8, ’ 
ing rein, to the great delight of Gladiateur’s anxious | lay and their wyehy s English racing-blood and traditions. — eae. ie’ when other = had ar a 
supporters. He is a splendid bay colt, in perfect condition, | London Review, June 8. ons a a nee envens Wad ae » OF misin- 
— . — aie ss aie all wee sewer the in A pause. How long it seems! Several expectant flutters jer ope Scots exe Gig icone aah y Benen g 
snd fine staying horse, the winner of the Goodwood Cup in| have passed over the top of the Grand Stand, whence the fir. Stern, in his distraction, uathinkingly bit hie thumb, 
ae tin” hele met West English blood in | other end of the course can be seen, and have told those who| which in Abyssinia is a more terrible ikeult then it was at 
oat power of stride which can oly be noted in his prelitai. murat cod tate sana Ge aestie ayy ay oon « Verona in the days ot Montague and Capulet. The eabaney 
= bag Bye et the a — yn = on our extreme right, a tiakling of the bell. “They are i wes Giorivente cumtigned wae i eompnien 0 ps . 
» a off!” gasp thousands of voices, and every one does his best to i i 
cst cll by Sockwell out oink Bonny. ie S|” An? waren and pos of emp acrouny pana | errata sal, When Haglund they 
ae ee ETT OO) that ght eye, not perhaps} down. The foremost cling desperately to the chains, swaying | Abyssinia, and in November, 1863, they were solemniy ac- 
= As ‘ie oom “ ope y i *. mag oe given for him, for | to and fro like a corn-field stirred by the breeze. Still that | Cused of publishing false accusations against the Taperer in 
om “ ng ~ an Wild Cha j a ‘ 4 eng —_ that | green track, bare and empty. No, there is something upon calling the execution of certain rebels cold-blooded murders. 
ame t bv whe : _ Mandari - a rood y, and Eltham, | jt! A speck of colour, two, three, a dozgn, straining towards They were of course found guilty, and the question was de- 
Aer Ame = -~ ye ta ES a of the | us, at the speed of an express train. Meh yell out “Bravo!”| pated whether they ought not to be put to death; but milder 
4 Powe e, aD ; yy ~ W, es y ne ® white star on | from sheer excitement, but can see no favourite colour t0| counsels prevailed, and they were remitted to prison, where 
= or - A. ye rape e, an mp a better! cheer. A coupe of white jackets lead the way. “ Where are they have ever since remained under the conditions we have 
a er. A he an tb ged were sagerly Scan- | the rose of Breadalbane, the yellow of Wild Charley, the blue] stated. The third sufferer is a man of a different character. 
houing banal do-cien alge at aie mt, by his remarks, | with red sleeves and cap of Gladiateur?” Where in fact are| and his offence is more obscure. Captain Cameron, who dis: 
poten re fog pedd ee ‘the Prin good — o the favourites? A confused shout of “ The Frenchman | tinguished himself at the siege of Kars, was in 1860 appointed 
hes ? Terabant and the other to Tet Deeb — wins !” rises from the connoisseurs. They can foresee what| British Consul at Massowah, on the shore of the Red Sea. 
© Uke O and the o y, pre-/ will happen. Yes, there he is! blue jacket and red sleeves | we i ; 
ceded by @ body of mounted police, returned towards the | sare enough, close behind the leading pair, gaining on them | maicieh but the predeseasor of Corveln Onreeee trad actioned 
ba Bay a] Ae my Bg: on pb med way to the/ at every stride. They are opposite the Stand. Surely Grim- pore Y Senadiiele enedenied 
oy ee ee mp ee saw | shaw, clever jockey though he be, has delayed too long to call 
‘ie ——— . Prin y cheered during = Se. Gehan we ene eo Eprianes, a . with 
© whip—one only is n —a nd, such as m 
Bh. ae os ringing halfan hour. The police have | Downs have seldom witnessed. The blue jacket shoots ahead 
—_ pal uy e — ng to —— course, and have at | and wins by two lengths, amid indescribable uproar. Those 
slow alt ates byt "Thes & WU Catty | ton nae| Seae="ace Yee den eplad. me are Kirg cog enohes ll 
eee ieoeee dd colony y+ y eth round. Ah/ Messieurs, Waterloo se venge !—Spectator, ditto. 
both jockeys wear blue jackets with sleeves, but Harry 
Grimshaw, on the favourite, wears a red cap and the rider of Le STRANGE CAPTIVITY. 
Mandarin a blue cap. Lougdown—known by Osborne’s vio-| The wrongs of the captives in Abyssinia must surely be 
let colours and cap—a brown colt, that once before ran | now crea If they have suffi grievously, the cry for 
Giadiateur to a heat—next attracts attention. Then a| redress has sounded in the august precincts of the House of 
tulip-bed of gay and glancing colours shoots by, and then, | Lords, and has awakened an echo there. The Government 
side by side, two horses, known by the rose colour of their | has even been put into a minority of one on the subject of 
riders, gallop past the Grand Stand, pursued by shouts of ad-| their woes, after a debate which was closed by a scrutiny 
ogee ey ode | - an . chestnut, Breadalbane, with | of unusual severity. It is true that three British subjects have 
= and light an easy stride, and the other is been imprisoned, and that one of them has been scourged ; 
roomielaw, of the white star. When they coue back, Bread-| it is true that they have been deprived of necessary food, 
albane’s gallop is so much relished that he is backed at 5 to 4 | have been unable to take needful rest, and, in two instances 
on =. 79 RS ie at pene Rees — ope ‘—— only Bese feet. long to 
y runners are commi! star- | trustw: y myrmidons of the ssinian nce, who have 
ter at twenty-five minutes to four o’clock, and it wants only | themselves been relieved at short Totervals that they might 
=~ aa to four when the sy Soe pF ny | d not om sabjes 4 ———- to which the captives were 
young jockeys are so anxious to get o' permanently ect is seems certain, but consola- 
- 7 a my yom ne the pom of the — § tion, thou, a has at mee ae yo Chelmsford 
ie, ur and Breadalbane are most observ has mo’ pers relative to their case, and has beaten 
The first always gets off well to the front; the latter is more|the Ministers of the Crown on his motion. The divinity 
composed, is generally among the last to get under weigh. | which doth hedge the Upper Chamber has been stirred. The 
At last the red flag is dropped, the bell rings, and a hundred ment of the House was marked with a singular formality. 
Sonus voices —. . = < ” The piel ca the re Lye fee paw a discussion of real signi- 
om Brougham Hii marvellous. In an instant, the biack | ficance »rose. It was debated whether the question had been 
dense mass of chimney-pots on the Grand Stand, on the pad-| duly put—whether one noble Lord who had attempted to 
dock in Siena Giaiee ned — —_ — vote yen within Rencnneed beandhepaf tae CRuathes Conn ie 
course van an a sea of human f» vote was d ded—whether another not been undul 
Unted, animated, and turned in on and the same atin . | passed over by negligent tellers. Seated and éovercl, ‘as fo 
They see at first a string of colours in id motion; then | the custom on such occasions, peer answered peer from his 
they disappear behind the hill; then the silken squadron misty shroud, and in the end Lord Chelmsford’s motion was 


are 
¢ ‘ ; os in to the | affirmed by forty-three to forty-two voices. There is some- 
straight running at lightning speed. : e “runs un- 














































in organizing the army of Theodore’s predecessor, and went 
by the name of Gunlock Basha, The offence of Captain 
Cameron seems to be that, under orders from home, he has 
abstained from espousing the Emperor's quarrels with the 
semi-independent tribes lying between Beypt and Abyssinia, 
and claimed as subjects by th. In addition to this, how- 
ever, it is said that the was aged with Consul 
Cameron because a letter despatched through him to the 
Queen had never been suitably acknowledged. Whether this 
be true is doubtful, although it seems certain that some simi- 
lar feeling of resentment was cherished by Theodore against 
~~ te Bhar oe The treatment of ined Cap os 
and Rosenthal would appear to have precipitated in 
Cameron's fate. When he heard of it he proceeded from his 
station at Massowah to the Abyssinian Court, but the only 
reply to his remonstrance was that he hi’ f was cast into 


son. 

That British subjects should be treated in the way we 
have described, on such slight provocation, must be acknow- 
ledged by all to be very deplorable, and Lord Chelmsford ex- 
ercised the proper function of a member of the Opposition in 
inquiring what steps the Government had taken to redress 
such grievous wrongs. Bat the reply of Lord Russell must 
be deemed sufficient to clear the Ministers of the Crown of 
any negligence or unconcern in the matter. It is clear that, 
as far as Messrs. Stern and Rosenthal are concerned, 
must be held to have voluntarily ran the risk of the conse- 
quences of what they had written in England; and, however 
generous may have been the motive of tain Cameron, he 
ought not to have quitted his post at Massowah. The case is 
one for strong remonstrance, but had the circumstances 
been more flagrant than they are no other —- could have been 
recommended at the outset. No one would suggest that a 
force should be immediately marched into the centre of Abys- 
sinia. The Government took the proper course of des 
ing Mr. Rassam, the Assistant Resident at Aden, to 
wab, whence he has sent messenger after messenger to the 
Emperor. Hitherto it would seem that Theodore had not 
proved accessible. He has been pursuing his expeditions 

ainst rebel tribes, and no reply has paandwernany Ye 

r. Rassam’s remonstrances. hen milder measures a 
more forcible method must be adopted, and a military officer 
has been recently despatched from Aden to Massowah in the 
hope that his efforts may be attended with better success. 
Time bas not allowed us to hear the result of his mission, 
which every one must hope will be successful. Should it 
also fail, it may be proper to adopt another course of action; 
but so far the country will be of opinion that the Government, 
in the management of a difficult matter, has not been deficient 


be regarded as an expression of sympatby for the 
and as an assurance that they hall not be neglected.— Times, 


May 25. 
: —_.>—_—_—_ 











thing inexpressibly soothing in this grave ceremonial. if 
— can elevate the woes of the captives in Abyssinia, 

sublime and imposing proceeding, culminating in such 
a result, cannot fail of its effects. 

The question may still be asked, how it happens that 
British subjects have found themselves in such an evil case. 
The question is, unfortunately, more easily asked than 
answered. ee ee wrong is, for very sufficient 
reasons, extremel It must be gathered from scraps 
of intelligence w have reached England at distant and 
uncertain intervals, and which have not unfrequently been 
horse | inconsistent with each other. Even Lord Uhelm , With 

his long experience in stating cases to a jury, was obliged on 
” | Tuesday to qualify what he had to say with many provisoes 
against Gladiateur and knocks him out of his stride. Chal-| and saving clauses. If we narrate the alleged facts historic- :RSPOUT 
lover—best of jockeys as some assert—on Archimedes shouts | ally, it must be understood that a cloud of doubt, more or Jess A TRAIN IN A WATE! ; 
to Edwards on Wild Charley to “ pull off” and let Gladiateur | dense, hangs over them all. The very geography of Abyssiuia| The thunderstorm of Monday gave rise to & scene of an ex- 
through. Edwards complies. Let it always be remembered | would puzzle the Civil Service Examiners. The country | traordinary description on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
that in the heat of the race, when the pace is that of a whirl-| loosely called by that name once extended from the Egyptian | way. As the four o'clock express train from Kdiaburgh to 
wind, one Engfish jockey has the presence of mind to claim a| frontier to the Ocean, and from the Red Sea into the | Glasgow was nearing Croy station aad speeding along the 
fair eaance for the French horse, and that another English | interior of Africa, Within these limits s Christian empire bas | line, which at this pornt is carried throug a deep cutting, the 
jockey b bly responds to the ap Bat for Edwards | existed since the fourth century. But, as Said Pasha told his | engine-driver was signalled when passing the 415 P. M. ex. 
pulling Wild Charley off and lettiog w through, his | English friends when he was among us in 1862, the frontier | press trom Giasgow to proceed cautiously. Shortly after the 
chavee would have entiely destroyed. dividing Egypt and Abyssinia is very clastic. Abyssinia has | warning had been given # fearful noise was heard ; flashes of 

Grimshaw heen driven back by Egypt on the north, by Pagan tribes on | lightning gleamed through the hazy air, followed by quick 
the south, and the s'rip of coast along the shores of the Red | crashes of thunder; the carriages of the train were at the 
en bas for ages been fn the possession of the Ouoman Sultan same time assailed by what seemed to the affrighied passen- 
and his feudatory. Even within the area thus contracted there | gers withiu a terrific shower of bail, and in an instant @ per. 
has been no settled rule. The Emperor, the descendant of| tect deluge of water came sweeping down from the shelving 
Solomon, bas degenerated into a rot fainéant, and the posses- | rocks on either side of the catung. A waterspout had eyi- 
sion of bis person and of supreme power has been the prize of | dently burst in the vicinity of the line, and belore the speed 
contendivg Vigiers. Our political intercourse with Abyssinia | of the train could be diminished to any considerable extent 
first begap towards the elose of the lsat oentusy, when it was! it shot Fight into the centre of the suddenly released waters, 
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which, foaming and seething, rushed into the cutting in solid 
sheets. The water gradually rose outside the 
reaching in a short time the footboard, and afterwards float- 
ing into the first-class compartments, while the hissing noise 
which was uced through contact with the works of the 
engine to increase the feeling of consternation and 
alarm which already prevailed among the em oy . 
er compli- 


Gounod; Air, “Oh, ruddier than the Cherry” (Acis and Ga- 
latea), Mr. Santley, Handel; Chorus, “ Who would stay in 
her coral cave ?” ‘ag C. M. Von Weber ; h 
morir” (Ernani), Mdile. Titiens e Signor Gardoni Verdi Fi- 
nale, “ G!’inflamma il cor” (I! Seraglio), Mdlle. Titiens, Miss 
L. Pyne, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley e Coro, Mozart. Th 
— 150 in number, consisted of H. M.’s 
vate Band, aided by several instrumentalists of the Phil- 

" M.’s Theatre, and the Royal Italian 

Com, Oe being selected from the Operas and the Sa- 


cred ic , Exeter Hall. The 
conducted by ie helcoon, the director of 1!. M.’s Private 
Band; at the pianoforte, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

Mr. Sims Reeves kept up his reputation. With the pro- 
gramme, an apology was delivered for his absence. 


“A 


The difficulties of the situation were still 
cated by the sudden descent of a quantity of stonework from 
the heights above, arising probably from the giving way of a 
dry stone dyke which, spreading across the rails, destroyed 
ogy hore that might have been entertained of a passag® wr 
down the line after the water had cleared away. All 
this was the work of a few minutes. ; 
The passengers had been ey laced in a oe — 
tion, and the safety with whi were ena’ Ee 
t over—no personal peries havin hore sustained—waspro-| TERMS oF SuBSCRIPTION —— Dollars = fame, Senne 
bably owing to the presence of mind of the engine-driver, who, | POS iy — z.! —- ngravings, rae & - - 
when he saw the turn which affairs were taking, at once fixed | *®¢ % t0 non-Subseribers. BRBL! 
his damper over the furnace, thus preventing the ingress of = — _ _— 
the water, and avoiding the explosion which might otherwise 
have fullowed. The train was by-and-by backed out of the 
water ; aud while it was evident that the journey to Glasgow 
must be for sometime —— all positive danger was at an 
end. The waterspout evidently been limited to a com- 
paratively narrow area, within which, however, it had 
operated with terrible force, tor on reaching Croy it was 
found that here the elemental strife had been even more alarm- 
ing while it lasted. The telegraph wires along the line had 
been destroyed, so that communication with Glasgow was cut 
off.—Znglish paper, May 27. 


——_o————— 
THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 


Thirty-two Boards of Trade have accepted the invitation to 
send de to the Detroit Convention. These bodies from 
all the principal seats of commerce, both in the United States 
and the British Provinces, have been invited ; and from what 
we learn there are likely to be few, if any, unrepresented. 
The meeting is fixed for the 11th of July, but the seesion will 
no doubt occupy several days, as many matters will have to 
be a which there is much to say from whatever 
point of view they may be regarded. Not least in importance 
pomeen | these stands the Reciprocity question, which, the 
exte interests it involves, cannot fail to occupy 4 large 
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The European Budget. 

With wonted regularity the Atlantic mail steamers have 
supplied another week’s tidings from the Old World, their 
latest date being Sunday, the 4th inst., at Queenstown. There 
are not many points that claim attention. 

The proceedings in Parliament have been dull, as is not un- 
usual when the elected portion of that august body isin a 
moribund state. A general reluctance to inaugurate legisla- 
tive measures may be noted on either side of the House ; Mem- 
bers also, not very sure of their chance at the hustings, are 
unwilling to commit themselves to debate, lest a slip of the 
tongue might imperil a constituent’s vote. Two matters in- 
deed have been touched upon, that profoundly interest us; 
but they have been touched upon so lightly, that no infor- 

mation was gleaned from the process. We allude to the Ala- 

pa syne we ——- mes putes Li the eq oy: . bama claims, and the Canadian relations with the mother 

we learn that Mr. J. W. Taylor, onesota, has 

cppeiated delegate from the Board ot Tradeof St. Paul. This country. As to the former, enquiries have been made 
gentleman has been indefatigable in his endeavours to es-| Concerning the period at which, and the manner in which, Mr. 
tablish the most friendly commercial relations between the| Adams has pressed ‘his demands. Has he been moved by 
a i was a. . B.. pF, Pras Seuneme? me letee ae piory len 
ae Washington Government goo gate nar) a | style? To these queries Lord Palmerston and Mr. Layard 
upon the oj on of the Reciprocity Treaty. The Report | have severally replied, that they could not undertake to say 
the continuance of the treaty, and, indeed, its} whether Mr. Adams acted under instructions from the 

oa . Lyte secure to jm ae Se oe late or the actual occupant of the White House; but that the 
Ate dention eo Ganante be 2 sapetal te have anid thar} claims put in by him were mere continuations of preceding 
“negotiations for a new and permanent treaty, regulating| Claims, and that they were urged with all discretion and 


trade and intercourse on the Northern frontier, will soon be| forbearance. And here we may note that many of our 
undertaken.” And Mr. Taylor, recognising our project for 








- brethren hereabouts are chuckling from day to day, over what 
Con observes that, “with the o tion of a p » “ 
single government, extending from Newfoundland to Vancou- they term the “ British scare.” It is true, we must own, that 
ver's Island, as a progressive and prosperous British commu- 


our countrymen are not used to contemplate with indifference, 
or to regard as a joke, the prospect, however distant, of a col- 
lision with the United States; and when threats abounded 
from all quarters, including some that put on a semi-official 
air, it is not unnatural that they should be anxious. If we 
have neither felt nor betrayed the same disquietude, it has 
been because we know better than they how largely the 


public men, and all the organs of public opinion 
that conen¢ eeu be oie, Was me herd of swine, by their| here, are addicted to grandiose menaces. As to the 
own t r down into the sea or into common sense. fe bet: the Canadian Ministers in England 
There is no possible position for Canada so desirable as that rag ma Ay ea 4 , = 5 am 
which this gentleman, a foreigner, points out as being possi- the Imperial Government, we have Mr. Cardwell’s assurance, 
ble. Asa confederate ae would become an element of | 0D the 2nd inst., that they were not terminated. Judgment 
progress, while the neutrality of our soil would pre security | upon the result would therefore be premature. Guesses have 
to capital and encouragement to enterprise. e should be 


nity, an imperfect treaty may ripen into a Zollverin, or com- 
plete customs union, with a declaration of permanent neu- 
trality on our Northern frontier, whatever may be the rela- 
tions between France and England.” This would unquestion- 
ably be a most desirable consummation of the union ot the Bri- 
tish Provinces ; and one which we should not of attain- 
ing if that pitiful sectionalism which poisons the best inter- 
ests of the country and obstructs every measure of a broad 
national could be exorcised ; or if the possessed of 





relieved at once from an —_ which, under present scarcel we 5 Proggualhy J hg a >a 
circumstances, we can ill rd; there would no longer be 7 s ecoupy.—in view of the ap- 
heart-burn b our neighb and ourselves; a| Proaching dissolution, electors and candidates are busy. 


— voy of interests —a: and England —: be 

a r her prestige and her Province. 
So plain are these things that he who runs may read their 
commentary in the simple facts. Yet there are those who op- 
pose this desirable consummation solely from a wretched nar- 
rowness of soul and the unpatriotic selfishness of a miserable 
sectionalism. 


There is such an amount of shortsightedness in the o; tion 
to Confederation that since the New Brunswick we 


Among the notes sounded in advance, we observe that Sir 
Charles Wood, who has represented Halifax since the passage 
of the Reform Bill, has announced his intention of retiring ; 
in other words, a local millionaire is about to supplant him in 
the good graces of the voters. IfSir Charles would retire from 
the Ministry of India, he would have a claim upon the grati- 
tude of his countrymen, and might with their full consent 
take his seat with Earl Russell among the Peers.—Mr. Glad- 
stone has been electioneering for his son at Chester, extorting 
applause and sympathy from men strongly prejadiced against 
him, and showing still another phase of his marvellous ora- 
torical gifts. 

The Queen’s Throne—long may her Majesty tenant it !—is 
not likely to want occupants in the direct male line. Again 
has the fair and popular Princess of Wales become the mother 
of a boy, and again the event took by surprise the parties most 
interested in it. On Friday afternoon, the 2nd inst., the Prin- 
coas attended a‘ Concert. In the evening, a grand dinner- 
party was given at Marlborough House. At eighteen minutes 
past 1, next morning, a second son was born into the royal 
their| household. The bulletin issued was satisfactory in all re- 


basis of new treaty. Their mutual pre- 
= is, therefore, indispensable.— Quebec Morning Chronicle, 


questions concerning which the hustings ought not to be the 
arbiter. Talk of intelligence as we may, there yet remain 
questions of policy for the settlement of which the multitude 
is not the fitting council. We learn, too, that there is a pro- 
porition—and we think a very sensible one—for a meeting of 
the Canadian delegates, prior to their proceeding to Detroit. 
This, in fact, would seem to be almost imperative if there be 
any intec tion of acting in concert; and unless the Canadians 
do so act, we really cannot see the advantage of their - 
sence at the convention. London, Hamilton, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, and Quebec have named their representatives, and it 
would seem to be desirable that these 


Half a century has rolled round since the terrible day of 
Waterloo ; and again the French and Engtish have fought a 
pitched battle. But this time Fortune has favoured our ene- 
mies of yore, and the triumph of Gladiateur on Epsom Downs 
has avenged that of Wellington on the Belgian plain. We 

speak of the great race for the Derby, fully and cleverly de- 
tetto, Canone, “Ii core la mia fe” (Fidelio), Malle. Tinens, 


scribed above, which has been—such is modern civilization— 
Miss L. Pyne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, Beethoven : 


—»>——_—_— 

A Strate Concert.—A state Concert was given the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in the Queen’s name, at 
ene ney edge chee of the 22nd ult. About 700 
vited guests were present. cave ot the music 
was as follows : Overture (Preciosa,) C. M. Von Weber ; Quar- 


5 


:| the great event of the week in the two leading capitals of Eu- 
“ Praise the Lora” (Joseph.) Mebul ; Barcarolle, “0,| rope. That the last coil of the great Telegraph, designed to 

: Félicien | connect two worlds together, was completed—what is this, 
compared to the fact that one horse has beaten another by 
two lengths in a gallop of a mile and a half? 


And if this victory caused a sensation in London, what a 
thrill must it not have sent through the excitable heart of 


old; Air, “ ©’ est en vain” (L’Ambassadrice), Miss 
Auber ; Chorus, “ All Mortals hear” (Le Medicin malgré lui), 


Paris! The taking of the Malakoff could scarcely have been 
regarded as a more glurious masterstroke, than this vanquish- 
ing the Briton upon his own peculiar and boastec domain, 
Just, too, in the very nick of time, has the popular mind been 
elated, when the state of affairs in Mexico and the quarrel of 
the Emperor and Prince Napoleon had combined to create a 
feeling of uneasiness. On the former of these topics there is 
studied official silence ; it is not known, or it is not said, what 
reinforcements are despatched. As for the erratic Prince, he 
has never been a favourite with his cousin’s subjects. He 
made so poor, indeed so suspicious, a show as a soldier in the 
Italian campaign, that a large measure of civic virtues were 
requisite in order to instal him in popular regard. These, it 
is needless to say, he never possessed. There is something 
too obviously contemptible in a pensioned hanger-on of Im- 
perialism prating about democratic institutions, something too 
violent in the contrast between the man’s habitual life and his 
occasional talk for effect. It has been recognized at once 
that it was a mean part, to take advantage of the Emperor's 
absence to blurt out his own pretended liberalism ; and meaner 
still, on receiving the Emperor's rebuke, to resign just those 
very appointments which had no salary attached to them, 
His Imperial Highness’s pay as a Senator and a General Off- 
cer remained, if he were no longer Vice-President of the 
Council of Regency and at the head of the Managers of the 
next International Exhibition. 

Napoleon III. was still in Algeria, at the latest date. Cor- 
respondents of newspapers report his doings and movements 
at length ; but we find nothing salient in the record, save 
this one item. His Majesty, being on an excursion and at 
tended by a small escort only, found himself suddenly sur- 
rounded by ten thousand armed cavaliers ot one of the Arab 
tribes, who clamorously demanded the return of their com- 
rades, now prisoners-of-war in France. The Emperor wisely 
made a virtue of necessity, and, without enquiring whether 
the armed demonstration was intended for a compliment or a 
menace, gracefully acceded to the request. 


The World We Live in. 

While the unfortunate negroes are starving in the South, 
their philosophic white brethren here are descanting with 
eloquence and persistency upon the supreme importance of 
awarding to the liberated black race the inestimable gift of 
suffrage. Poor wretches, if they could vote themselves food 
and enjoyment, without labour, they would doubtless appre- 
ciate the privilege! As itis, they are already suspicious of 
the designs of the Sumner school of politicians, and do not 
even on all occasions evince the boasted attachment to the 
Flag of the Union. At least the soldiers of colour have not 
all learned the primary law of obedience, two or three bri- 
gades of them having openly mutinied, a few days since, at 
Fortress Monroe, when embarked for service in Texas. - Only 
thé judicious conduct of the Colone! of a regular regiment, 
sent to quell the mutiny, prevented a lamentable effusion of 
blood. 

The trial of the assassins before the military tribunal at 
Washington still continues. Of Mr. Davis's little is said ; but 
we are sorry and ashamed to read that a certain Judge Un- 
derwood in Virginia has takcn preliminary steps toward the 
prosecution of General Lee. That these will go beyond a 
vexatious and undignified menace no one seems inclined to 
believe. The innate sense of right and wrong revolts from 
the violation of the guarantee of safety, accorded by General 
Grant and approved by President Lincoln. There are ex- 
ceptions, it is true ; but these must be sought among fanatics, 
publicists yearning for importance in the eyes of the world, 
men who have private reasons for blood-thirstiness, 
and politicians who have no conception what honour 
means. A wilderness of Liebers and Stantons will 
never convince the mass of the great American peo 
ple that a soldier’s word may be trified with. There are 
victims enough within reach, over whom this «gis has not 
been thrown. Upon these, let the persecutors wreak their 
vengeance. If they try the patience of the masses too far, 
by upholding a breach of faith to be an obligation, they may 
bring upon themselves an odium that might be dangerous 
And one word more. It is, we see, contended that, if the 


ern soldiers on surrendering, no such restraint is imposed 
upon the action of individual States. Virginia, therefore, or 
Pennsylvania, or Maryland may indict General Lee for high 
treason. A line of argument so base ought to be indignant- 
ly scouted. It comes, too, with a curious grace at the close 
of a conflict, of which one of the glorious results—according 
to the victors—has been the annihilation of. States’ rights 
Can anything be imagined more pitiful than this blowing hot 
and cold, as vanity or vengeance or interest may dictate? 

We were not aware of the fact ; but it may be presumed that 
the city of New York is still under the same martial law that 
preveiled—without being formally proclaimed—when General 
Butler presided for a while over our destinies. Our readers 
know something of a pestilent Irish renter and rebel, one Mr. 
John Mitchel. Having sided with the Confederates, and 
virulently upheld the Southern cause in an editOrial capacity st 
Richmond, he lately returned hither, and found congenial oc- 
cupation in the office of the Daily News. On Wednesday, be 
was arrested, put on board a government vessel in the North 
River, and carried off to Fortress Monroe—which may have 
been all proper enough, under the circumstances. We are 
not informed as to the charge against him; nor do we know 
that he was exempt from pardon, under the late Proclamation 
of amnesty, as the possessor of property valued at twenty 





thousand dollars, or for any other cause. We know, on the 
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contrary, that only on Wednesday morning he published a de-| anything or anybody. Mr Punch, for once, has taught a use- 


fiant and insulting, if not a seditious, article in the News. What ful lesson. 
surprises us, therefore, is not his arrest, but the manner of it. 
General Dix gave the order, and sent a military officer to see 


ground ? 


lead to the cry of “ rebel incendiaries.” 


A Convention Wisely Convened. 
The return of the Canadian Ministers from England must 
it executed. Is New York, we ask,in astate of siege? If,| be awaited, ere we can learn anything trustworthy concern- 
not, how can these things be done, and the Judiciary sit quiet | ing their negotiations; even then we may have to wait until 
on their benches? Or, has the time come already, which the | the Provincial Parliament can be called together. Meanwhile 
Herald inaugurated some few days since, after dropping the | public attention will be directed to another agency for good 
payment of the National Debt—the time when a great soldier | or for evil, the proceedings of which will be, or ought to be, 
party is to rule us, and civilians are to disappear in the back | kept apart from all political considerations. 


On the 11th of 
next month there is to be an assemblage at Detroit, of Dela- 
We regret to state that the awful catastrophe at Mobile has | gates from thirty-two Boards of Trade, representing the prin- 
been followed by similar occurrences at Nashville and Chat- | cipal seats of commerce in the United States and Canada, the 
tanooga, where fires and partial explosions have destroyed | latter being Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, and Lon- 
some lives and an incaiculable amount of government stores.|don. There is no doubt that the Reciprocity Treaty will 
These disasters, simuJtaneous!~ happening and alike in aim, | be fully discussed; and we sincerely hope that a spirit of fair- 
Surely it must be | dealing and kindliness will prevail, when this and other mat- 


Yet it is one of these pieces that depend almost entirely upon plot, 
and, therefore, are seen, for the first time, with great interest, 
and afterwards with comfortable apathy. It is strong, neverthe- 
less, in characters, and in its appeals to the emotional nature, In 
its scope it represents the orbit of a sun, that rises in diamond 
splendour, is overcast with clouds when near meridian, and sets 
in terrible storm. The earlier scenes show us a prince, in his 
beautiful youth, which yet is flecked with shadow spots of sor- 
row. The later ones depict him in his dreadful captivity, The 
contrast is very vivid, and deeply affecting. Herein resides the 
power of the drama. It impresses us with a sense of horror, at 
the diabolical cruelty which prompted and procured such an im 
prisonment: it arouses our admiration for the manly patience 
and dignity with which the torture was endured : and, further, it 
touches our hearts and calls the tears into our eyes, by its inci- 
dental delineation of the everlasting fidelity of love and friend- 
ship. Aside from historic significance and dramatic power, its 
lesser charms are its skilful sketches and contrasts of courtly and 
common life, its suggestions of an earlier and different phase of 

























the grossest libel, which hints on the otber hand at enormous | ters of deep import to the contiguous States and Settlements 
frauds in the Commissary Department, covered up by destruc-| are brought before the meeting. We commend to notice 


tion of accounts! elsewhere an article on the subject, extracted from a Quebec 
The prodigiously difficult work of reconstruction goes on ;| contemporary. 
but, as we have already said, it is beyond our limits or our 
purpose to chronicle the details. Provisional Governors DUW,| rhe experiment of cettiag apart o epectal day for pasnéiag the 
and popular Conventions anon, are local in their bearings.— | squadron before ladies’ eyes was tried on Tuesday last; and, 
We are glad, however, to register further progress in arrange- | though opinions differ somewhat as to the result, we believe that 
eee 5 : the entertainment was very much relished by the fair persons for 
ments for throwing open foreign commerce to the Southern | whose gratification it was organized. That the weather was dis- 
ports.—Gold has been tending upwards again, since our last | agreeably sultry, aod that prevalent calms rendered it impossible 
issue, On Thursday it reached 147, but yesterday fell again per bn opm SA om. "gua manwuvres, is no proof that the 
to 143.—The Dutch Government has formally rescinded its 


out r ten — the eee a engaged by = 
; ‘ " \ ub, left the city, having on a party of between two an 
recognition of the belligerent rightsof the South. It may well thres hundred, the gentiomen being in the minority. Steaming 
have been tbe first to do so,as probably no Dutch interests directly down to the Horse Shoe eachoring ground uot far from 
in j i i war. dy Hook, the little fleet—which ought to have been a larger 
have been put in jeopardy at any period during the one—was found atanchor. Bat even ten yachts, taut and trim, 
make a very pretty sight, especially when the ruder craft of com- 
merce are not mixed up with them, as was the case in this qaict 
nook, Most conspicuous among those bled was 
doreStevens’s schooner Maria,dressed in colours from jib-boom to 
taffrail. Ranged in order also were the following schooners : Vice- 
Commodore McVickar’s Magic, Rear-Commodore Major's Sea- 
Drift, Mr. F. Osgood's Widgeon, Mr. Devlin’s Josephine, Mr. Du- 
rant’s Jdler, and Mr. Sot aes together with the following 
sloops: Mr. Dickerson’s ine, Mr. Center’s Bonita, and Mr. 


Review of the N. Y. Yacht Club. 








The Quadrilateral Working-Man. 

So common is the practice of generalizing from exceptional 
cases, that any protest againat it, put with freshness or point, 
deserves to be commemorated by the journalist. Thus we 
confess to having b2en at once amused and instructed by Mr, 
Punch’s cartoon of the 20th ult, entitled, “The Working-| Livingston’s Annie. The boats of the little Con ue soon 

i ‘xhibition.” put in requisition, and a couple of hours were enjoyably 
Man, from the Royal Westminster Exhibition. if we can o dha belies tn aition ae ae ree Be friends. oF Fag: - 
reproduce with the pen a tenth part of the effect given by the | which curiosity might tead them. The courteous hospitality, with 
pencil, the needful space will not be badly covered. — — peg trey nm ma. —_ be — wf } day —s 
. me, a pleasan’ e breeze having sprung up, the ee 6! 

It should be premised, for the benefit of the untravelled | (je) Peas got underweigh and weuted abont wath fair freights 

American reader, that, during the month of May, London gos- = bows. Then, at apne bows, all vetaraat tote Sonne 

; ; ; and sv there was a collation, and music, and a return to town in due 
tip teres often upon the Royal Academy collection of pic- time. Befc re the Armenia started, however, the schooners had begun 
tures, then opened for its annual season. Mr. Punch, however, | to make sail and leave the Horse Shoe, giving still more life and 
makes the House of Commons the scene of his show; and | movement to the scene On the whole, we side with those who 


. ; pronounce the new programme decidedly successful; and there 
undertakes to transfer to his pages some of the prominent | can be no doubt that it was wise to disembarrass the Club from 
portraits of the labouring class, that have there been exhibited } the chance of having the Kegatta = off, if half a gale were blow- 


: ; ing on the appointed morning. Perhaps, another year, still an- 
since the session began—class subjects being in high favour other plan may be tried—namely, ee possess of ladies at the 
with many distinguished artists in words. We have there-| race, but rt no postp ton t of the yea vl ‘ 

istine ~ Among the guests on board the Armenia was Lieutenant-Gene- 
fore before us, neatly engraved on wood, four distinct .repre- | igi, Fenwick Williams, of Kars celebrity, highly interested in 
sentations of the genus known as the working-man, sup-| the show of Ameriens vache, ond highly gratified by the kindly 
posed to be drawn respectively by Mr. John Bright, | 4ttention with which he was receiv 
" In our last week's mention of the ta, we omitted to state 
Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Edward Horsman, and Mr. Robert} tnat during the run in from the Light Ship to the Buoy of the 8. 
Lowe, politicians not altogether unknown in this country. w. aon, Suene =F, parts — a ae opnere 
. ; n. 8 undera reeze and runn 0 ew le e 
And first comes Mr. Bright's, a youthful and angelic car- Vice-Commodore’s Magic, twice a winner, is very fast; but the 
penter, who pauses, on his way to or from his work, to drink | Commodore gained six minutes on her in those ten miles. 
at a cold-water fountain. You know his trade by the ham- 
mer in his hand and the saw carried in a basket slung over his 
shoulders, and that he is angelic by the wings that sprout 
therefrom. For the rest, he can only be described as a cross 
between the received notion of a Puseyite Curate, and a Ga- 


Commo. 











Drama. 


It has at length become an established fact—established by 
usage and common consent—that there are two seasons in the 


; a: : theatrical year. One of them, beginning in September and end- 
briel by Pietro Perugino. A fair enough caricature is this of | ing in June, is called the “regular season.” The other, begin- 


Bright’s ideal labourer.—Next to him is Mr. Forster’s, a bald-| ning in June and ending in September, is called the “Summer 
headed individual with a Danielish-Websterish brow. He has | season.” These divisions of time may well be noted, as conve. 
flung himself upon a seat by a table-side whereon stands a | nient for reference or description. 
solitary candle, and grasps with neryous energy a book The regular season at Wallack’s theatre closed on the night of 
upon his knee, which must be “ Cosmos” at least, or Adam June the tenth. It was a very bright and pleasant season, albeit 
. Lae > interrupted by death, and darkened by sorrow. Since the decease 
Smith’s “ Wealth ot Nations,” for the little accessories all be-| cr nis father, on last Chrismas-Day, Mr. Lester Wallack has man- 
— yng: = see a nyt tae cor oy. tar = aged the theatre, and, despite his grief and his serious illness, has 
angs . Aorsman q characte gn. 1s 


managed it well. Variety in the plays presented, and excellence 
working-man, like Mr. Bright's, is a carpenter, in the method of their representation, were the chief features of 
there, 


but his managerial success. To signalize the close of the first term 
I doubt all likeness ends between the pair. of his management, his theatrical pany, on day last, pre- 
In a flurry of smoke and flame, this stalwart mechanic be- | *¢®*e¢ him with several pieces of silver plate. And so the season 
strides the extended sign-board of “ The Crown” inn, whereof came gayly to its end. Joy be with the players—whether they 
the symbol is displayed in full. And vigorously 4 “ he ply | "7 home, or go hence—and a kind and cordial greeting, when 
his wo — nen, Gute h on Geant: oa ‘“ ae they resume their labours, in the golden Autumn! 
the sign, his evident onutten being to drop the ton apes Be poy Balan pt nag See ae ee 
] “ . closed on urday night; the 8 season d on 
the muck. Yet, spirited as is this sketch, it would not be Mr.| Monday. Its directors are Mr. Moss and Mr. Floyd. It has 
Horsman’s without the mural sharply defined. Our vigor- 


been opened by what is widely and honourably known as 
ous young mechanic is seated with his back toward the object | ‘‘ the Wallack-Davenport Combination.” The leading members 


of his enmity,sawing away toward the house, so that, when the | of this company—which, for some time past, has been travelling 
Crown tumbles, he too must have a fall. The same style of saw- | from city to city, and playing, with great success, at many theatres 








ing has, according to Mr. Joseph Miller and similar authorities, |—*"¢ Mr. J. W. Wallack, and Mr. E. L. Davenport. Both enjoy |p, 


merited eminence in the dramatic profeseion, and need no in- 
been eget caw +4 a ne the rn troduction to this community. The piece in which they have ap- 
branches . fee repr *| peared here is entitled “ The Iron Mask.” It isa five-act drama, 
—Lastiy, comes Mr. Lowe's transcript from the pot-house, &| based upon the old, mysterious story, in French annals, covcern- 
needy, seedy, beery wretch, hopelessly besotted, pitiable, lost| ing “the Man in the Iron Mask,” which has furnished material 
beyond redemption. 

With allowances for the spirit of carieature, which of these | controversy. Stet nominis umbra. History does not tell us who 
four likenesses is the most authentic? It might be a nice point | the wretched man was, anymore than it unveils the face of Junius. 
to decide. We decline the attempt, considering also that there is | These mysteries are the piquant attributes of the Past. The 
as much variety of character and habit among those who earn | 8Phynx presides over them and it is well known that the Sphynx is 
their bread by the work of their hands and the sweat of their |4¥™>. In this play, howbeit, it is assumed that the Man in the 


pam ya gallothercl of her Majesty's sub These | 170 Mask, was the twin brother of Louis the Thirteenth, King of reditary 


: : France, rightful heir to the throne,and therefore condemned to a liv- 

— re mI haere: We ages believe | ing grave, by that horrible old tyrant,whom Bulwer has white-wasb- 
ngmen serap spoonies, | 4 for this eration,the Cardinal Richelieu. The of the 

or learned Erasmuses, or reckless maniacs; or unredeemable <~ — om 


is simple,and is well told. ‘1o rehearse its incidents would be to fore- 
beasts, than we believe Messrs. Bright, Forster, Horsman, | stall some portion of the reader's pleasure in seeing it performed. 
and Lowe, capable of drawing an unprejudiced picture of | Its details, indeed, are not startling. It contains few surprises. 










































which all true lovers of the drama will see only to enjoy. 


praise. The princi t t St: 


joyous levity; and 
ite 4 


scholarship, that remarkable 


forso many romances, and motive for so much conjecture and that the 


what men call civilization, and its abundant and excellent acces- 


sories of theatrical effect. It has been very carefully and fitly put 


upon the stage, and is, altogether, a good play and a novel one, 


It has 


but one defect, that | remember. The sacrifice of Rochefort, at its 


close, jars upon one’s sense of poetic justice, albeit impelled by 
the noblest motives, and made in a spirit of heroic fortitude. The 
two friends should escape together. 


Better a slight damage to his- 
tory, which can stand a good deal of punishment, then a wound 
to our hearts. it were but fair, after all they have suffered and 
endured, that Damon and Pythias should sail away together for 
* the land of the free.”’ 
‘The acting of this drama merits cordial and almost unqualified 
are ined by Mr. Wallack, 
Mr. ong oy Miss Kose Eytinge. The first plays Leon de 
Bourbon, the Man in the lron Mas The second 'personates 
Rochefort, his friend, a devoted Huguenot. The third performs 
at se hy Piermont, who loves Leon and is by him beloved.—Mr. 
allack’s 


performance is marred, here and there, b: 
his strong mannerisms of elocvtion and gesvure ; yet, viewed as 





y certain of 


an entire work of art, it is true to nature ; wrought out with ex- 


traordinary delicacy and ekill; aoe in its early sparkle of 





< in q thos, 
acting, in the prison, in act fourth—notwithstandlog the 


theatrical emphasis of the situation—reveals a scope of im: 
tion and an acuteness of feeling, 


fully equal to the demands of a 
very difficult scene, The play Is sald to have been written, by 
Mr. Bayle Bernard, in order tocreate this part for Mr. Wallack. 
It suits him well, and he plays it admirably.—Mr. Davenport, in 
the character Rochefort, displays, 7 particulars, “thes 

dof ther is art, 





of bh 
that intellectual refinement and digoity, and that warm sensibility 
of temperament, tor which he has long been admired and es- 
teemed as one of the best actors of this generation. He too is 
well suited by his part in this drama. The character of Rochefort 
is all nobility. He is earnest in mind, intensely loving and true 
in heart, pure and constant in thought and purpose, and dignified 
in manners. His devotion to the cause of m, beautifu: in it- 
self, derives new beauty from the ding truthful and 
— with which it is depicted in the acting of Mr. Davenport, 
‘he reader will, perhaps, perceive that I find an especial pleasure 
in commending this actor. It is true. After ten years of famili- 
arity with his acting, and much thought thereupon, I am con- 
vinced that no actor better deserves the name of artist than Kd- 
win L. Davenport. It is a proud title too—and they are few who 
wear it.—In reference to Miss Eytinge’s personation of Hortense, 
it is not possible to speak with enthusiasm. It is a correct per- 
sonation, and, in general effect, is satisfactory. Indeed, in the 
lighter and pom portions, it is very pleasant, and even charming. 
But it would seem that Miss Eytinge is not fully equal to the de- 
mands of passionate, tragic tion in art, certain of the 
strong scenes of this play, she gives us the form without 
the spirit of Fm ¢ judicious critic, however, will reflect 
hs = ef... d = xt ly 
mpetuous and tragic perament for its thorough interpretation 
the poms ee of this actress seems rather in consonance with 
the sparkling sun-light and bird music of ving, the fragrance of 
summer and the tinkle of woodland broo! We must not 
to become Cordelia. 
Among the bessen pam, Beat of St, Mars alone attracts attention. 
It is played by Mr. J. KE. Whiting, who has, of late, acquired more 
ease and grace of carriage than he formerly had, and whose 
earnestness and fine talents are evinced in every character that be 
assumes— , 1 fancy, a successful and brilliant career, ina 
profession which always rewards—with self-respect and the esteem 
of judicious thinkers—the genuine devotion of its votaries, 
is remark naturally brings me to 6 of Miss Hosmer, who 
certainly is devoted to her art, in no limited sense nor light de- 
vrec. She has this week played, Hvadne, Bianca, and ‘a 
; but 1 have not space, at present, in which to review these 
jormances thoroughly, and must, therefore, reserve them for 
uture consideration. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and HFaucies. 
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The exterior of the new Stock Exchange, in Broad Street, 
is so far com that one may judge of its architectural de- 
merit. It bids fair to be one of the most pretentious violations 


of taste, in style and decoration, that even this afflicted city 
has yet seen.————-Mr. J. A. Turner, M.P. for Manchester, 
bas just announced his intention to retire from parliamentary 
lite at the end of the session, Obnoxious Messrs. Laird and 
Lindsay will be candidates again for Birkenhead and Surder- 
land.——-—— We learn trom India, by the last overland mail 
that already the climate has seriously affected the health of 
Mr. Massey, the new Finance Minister. Middle-aged gentle- 
men must presently become shy of the ntment. 
The fishery attached to the picturesque and beautiful demesne 
of i = — of — | tee 

bp been purchased for the season 'eabody, 
me the celebrated philanth r* ciileusien—— 
Mr [Christian Koch, lately appointed British Consul at Frank- 
rt-on-the- Maine, died on the 19:h ult., of consumption, He 
had only been ted a few weeks. His father, the late 
British San ul, died, it may be remembered, in Jan last, 
His grandfather had also held the position of British H 
at Frankfort.—— ——A new wing of the Sailors’ Home, Well 
Street, London Dock, was opened on the 22nd ult., by the 
Prince of Wales, with much ceremony ————It is stated 
Brazilian Guvernment intends to make the Prince de 





the peror of Mexico, this would make the third American 
En whose throne is occupied by a member ot the Orleans 
family.————Major Teesdale has gone to St. Pew b, 
to represent the Prince of Wales at the funeral of the late he- 
Grand Duke. Sir Henry Bulwer has sold to 
the Viceroy of Egypt a small rocky islet owned by him, in the 





Sea of Marmora, for £16,000 ——_——The lady at the head of 
Sir Frederick Bruce's éstablishment at Washin is his 
niece, Lady Elma Thurlow, daughter of the late Elgin, 


and wile of the Hon. T. J. H. Thurlow, whois oneofthe Secre- 
taries of the Embassy.————The first Ni 





oo ideas of 
duty are sufficiently expressed in these few to his brother 
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Louis, then King of Holland :—“ Never forget that in the situ- 
ation to which my political system and the interests of my 
empire have called you, your first duty is to me, your second 
to France. All your other duties, even those to the people 
whom I have — you to govern, rank after these.”—— 
A London publisher announces “The Cowl and Cap, or the 
Rival Churches,” by Miss Macready, a daughter of the trage- 
dian. —The Prince and Princess Alice of Hesse are ex- 
pected at Windsor Castle in September next, and intend to| 
pay asix monti:s’ visit to the Queen.——T he proposed railway 
through Greenwich Park is opposed by the official visitors to 
the O' atory, on account of the vibration caused by the pas- 
sage of trains deranging the accuracy of observations. 
The sale of David Roberts’s drawings and pictures realized 
216,450.——. On the Queen’s birthday, the 24th ult., the 
Prince of Wales honoured Lord Palmerston with his com- 
pany at the State banquet given at his Lordship’s residence. 
——A benevolent lady has placed at the disposal of the 
National Lifeboat Institution the cost (£400) of a new lifeboat 
and transporting carriage, on condition that the boat be named 
“The Admiral Fitzroy,” in memory of the Jate distinguished 
meteorolgist. The benevolent denor is entirely unknown to 
the family of Admiral Fitzroy. —— An Irish gentleman, 
at cards, having on inspection, found the pool deficient, ex- 
claimed, “ Here's a shilling short; who put it in ?’—— 
The Chamber of Brunswick has just met in an extraordinary 
sitting to consider a proposal for the rebuilding of the ducal 
palace. A sum of nearly £120,000 was votei almost unani- 
mously for the purpose.———Lord Crofton’s seat, Mote Park, 
Roscommon County, has been destrgyed by fire —-——Lad 
Belhaven gave a magnificent evening party at Holyrood House, 
on the 24th ult., in honour of H. M. birthday. The Dow- 
ager Countess of Clare, is about to build, at her own expense, 
aconvent at Carisbrook, inthe Isle of Wight. Carisbrook 
Castle is celebrated as the place where Charles I. was im- 
prisoned,—— The Sachem’s Head Hotel, at Guilford, a 
favourite place of resort ia Summer, has been burnt down. 
————A new tragedy of promise is spoken of. The author 
is W. C. Russell, son of the famous composer, Henry Rus- 
sell. Mr. Walter Montgomery, well-known as an actor, has 
purchased this drama, with a view to its production very 
shortly on the boards of one of the London theatres. —— 
The Bulletin des Lois gives a list of new patents taken out, of 
which these are curious; a method of lining the envelopes of 
letters with silk, forming veritable dillets douz ; a cane, which 
may be carried in the pocket aod transformed into a seat; an 
iustrument for discovering beds of metal and subterraneous 
waters; a vessel rising in the air, and being stecred therein ; 
the application of steam to small boats used as toys for 
children ; for making cigarettes without paper.—— The 
word “theodolite,” applied to an instrument used by sur- 
veyors, is said to have originated from the name of Theodo- 
lum, which belonged to an old Roman family, rematkable for 
their intellect in mathematical science. A National 
Bank—the first one west of the Rocky Mountains—is to be es- 
tablished at Austin, Nevada Territory, with a capital of 
$150,000. ——The Paris Le Pays, in a critical account 
of the Dog Show, which had for some days been open, has 
this astonishing piece of intelligence: “The citizen of Free 
Envland who occupies the kennel No, 186 is a bull-dog, 
highly appreciated on the turf of the city, and he hunts rats 
like a perfect gentleman.” ——We learn that the drama 
of “ The Grey Lady of Penarvon,” produced some time since 
at the Winter Garden, was a garbled copy of Tom Taylor's 
translation of the French piece. A Boston paper says that 
this plsy had “a run of several weeks at the Winter Garden, 
New York.” It was, in fact, played there just two weeks, 
and was an utter failure, as it deserved to be. —It has 
been suggested that the salary which Mr. Lincoln would have 
received as President, had he lived to serve out his full term 
ot office, ought to be voted to his widow, by Congress. This 
would give Mrs. Lincoln $100,000. Mr. P Ed- 
wards, a gentleman well known as an editor and author, em- 
barked, a few years ago, upon literary speculations, which 
involved him in a pecuniary loss to the extent of several 
thousand pounds. His creditors took a generous view ot the 
matier, pled a ition of 5a, in the pound, and gave 
him a receipt in full of all demands. Since then, Mr. Ed- 
wards, with the assistance of the virtues which lead to success, 
has recovered his fortunes, and we are glad to learn 
that he has devoted the very first fruits of that 
success to paying off al! his old creditors, 
It was stated some time since that Commodore Vanderbilt 
had contributed $3000 to the Shakspeare M t-Fund. 
We now learn that the statement was incorrect. Mr. Van- 
derbilt has not contributed anything. -Mr. Charles Wal- 
cott has appeared at one of the London Theatres, as Major 
De Boots, and has been cordially received by his audiences. 
Mr. Sothern, also, has delighted his admirers by playing 
Brother Sam, in a piece, of identical tile, prepared for him 
by Mr. Oxenford, of the Zimes, on the model of a German 
comedy, called the “ Happy Father of a Family.” It is 
stated that Mr. Palmer, the sculptor, intends to establish a 
foundry, at Albany, for casting bronze statues and other works 
of art. —The cloak of religion, says a wag, is known by 
the long nap that it takes during sermon-time. Jefferson 
Davis attained the age of fifty-seven, on the third of June. 
The Legislature of Connecticut has just amended the 
State Constitution, so as to allow negroes to vote————A 
ton paper, commenting, in a weak strain, upon Lord 
Derby’s translation of the liad, says, with equal felicity of 
grammar and sarcasm, “ we would, were he not a lord, con- 
gratulate him on his success, but such were thrown away.” 
The lugger, New Moon, 209 tons, has again been placed 
on the list of the Royal Yacht Squadron, her present proprie- 
tor, Lord Wiiloughby de Eresby, having been elected a mem- 
ber of the claub.—— The heavy claims on Mexico of the 
Messrs, Jecker, bankers, for advances made to the Mexican 
government under the administrations of Presidents Zuloaga 
and Miramon, have been finally settled by a deduction of sixty 
per cent, from the amount claimed.-— The Buffalo 
Commercial uses the following humane language: “ We begin 
to appreciate the utter impossibility of visiting the full mea- 
sure of our first purposes of revenge upon the Southern peo- 
ple. We see that it is undesirable and inhuman, as well as 
impossible.” ——-——-It is stuted that many uvexploded shelis 
are found in the fields aboat Richmond and Petersburg, so 



















































































a since. He wasa native of Northumberland, but not, we 
lieve, related to the Greys of Howick. A barris‘er by od 
fession, he went to India on appointment as a Judge at Ma- 
dras, and subsequently served the office of Chief Justice of 
Bengal. In 1835 he was sent to Canada as one of the Com- 
missioners of the affairs of Lower Canada. He sat afterwards 
in Parliament for a while as M. P. for Tynemouth ; then pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies as Governor of Barbadoes; and 
closed his official career as Governor of Jamaica. He was a 
man of high character and much ability. 


GENERAL Sm J. SHaw Kennepy, K. C. B.—This distin- 
guished veteran died at Bath on the 23rd ult. His services 
were very brilliant. He served with the 43rd Light Infantry 
at the siege of Copenhagen, in 1807. In 1808 with the corps 
of Sir David Baird from Corunna to Sahagun, and in the re- 
treat under Sir John Moore. In 1809 with the Light Division 
in the march from Lisbon to Talavera, where he became Ad- 
jutant of the 48rd. Served as A. D. C. to Gen. Craufurd 
during 1809 and 1810, and was severely wounded at the ac- 
tion of Almeida. Served at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
at the assault of the Fort and of the place. Stood with Gen. 
Craufurd, when, in the assault, he placed himself on the crest 
of the glacis, where he fell mortally wounded. Was the 
bearer of the Duke of Wellington’s summons to the Governor 
demanding the surrender of the place. Served with the 43rd 
at the siege and storming of Badajoz. Served in the actions 
of Quatre Bras and Waterloo. On the 18th of June was al- 
lowed, in the presence of the Duke of Wellington, to form 


y | the 83rd division in an order cf battle new and unusual, that 


of oblongs in exchequer, to meet the formidable masses of 
Cavalry seen forming in its front, and in this formation the 
Division resisted repeatedly, with perfect success, attacks of 
Cavalry and Artillery probably as formidable as any known 
in military‘history. On the 18th was struck on the side and 
disabled for some time; and had one horse killed and one 
wounded. Commanded at Calais, during the three years of 
the Army ot Occupation. Served nine years as Asst. Adj - 
Gen. at Manchester, duricg periods of disturbance, and gene- 
rally in command. Organized the constabulary force of Ire- 
land. After attaining the rank of Major-General, was named 
by the Duke of Wellington to several important commands. 


CuarLes Waterton, THE Naturatist.—‘“ Waterton’s 
Wanderings” are over. Mr. Charles Waterton—or, as he was 
more familiarly called in the neighbourhood of the place 
where he yassed the last years of his life, me ey Waterton -- 
the well-known naturalist and traveller, died on the 26th ult., 
at his residence, Walton Hall, near Wakefield. Although he 
had reached an advanced age—namely, eighty-three—yet up to 
the 25th, he was hale and vigorous beyond the common lot of 
those of his time of life. On that day he fell from a rustic bridge 
spanning a small stream which runs into the upper end of the 
lake surrounding the hall, and the shock which the system 
had sustained was too great for him to rally from. The Rev. 
Canon Brown, before death, administered to him the last, rites 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and it is understood the Pope 
telegraphed his benediction. The squire had written his own 
epitaph. Itis in Latin. The translation runs thus :—“ Pra: 
for the soul of Charles Waterton, born June, 1782, died 18— ; 
whose wearied bones rest bere.” 


Grace Darurme’s Fatruer.—William Darling, father of 
the famous Grace Darling, died at Bamburgh, Northumber- 
land, on the 21st ult., aged 80. was for several years 
the keeper of the Lungstone Lighthouse, Farne Isiands, where 
some time ago he was succeeded by bis son, and retired to 
Bamburgh to end his days in quiet. It was while living at the 
Longstone Light, that the event occurred which has given 
to his family an historic celebrity. 


Mrs. SicourNEY.—On Seay be Mrs. Lydia H. Si- 
gourney, ove of the sweetest and best known of American 
oets, died at Hartford, surrounded by her family and friends. 
ier maiden name was Huntley: she was born at Norwich, 
Connecticut, in 1781, and was at an early age a successful 
school teacher. In 1814 she opened a young ladies’ school 
at Hartford, and in 1819 married Mr. Sigourrey, a Hartford 
merchant, her life thenceforward being passed in the domes- 
tic circle. Her charity and philanthropy have given her the 
happiest of all reputations—that of a friend to the poor, To 
the world at large Mrs. Sigourney is, however, known as a 
literary celebrity. She began writing poetry when very 
young, and till within a year or two has at intervals kept up 
the practice. Her verses, sweet, delicate and touching, have 
enjoyed a very wide popularity. Mrs. Sigourney has also 
written many prose works, and her published books, it is 
said, number nearly fifty volumes.—JV. Y. Hvening Post, 


MarsHaL Ma@nan.—The death of this French Marshal is 
announced. He was in his 74th year. He enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier when eighteen years old, served in Spain and 
Portugal, and was one of the veterans of Waterloo. In 1831 
he displeased the government by parleying with some in- 
surgents at Lyons, and entered the Belgian service. In 1840 
he returned to the French army as a major-general, and took 
an active part in Napoleon's coup d'etat of December 2, 1851. 
In the Revolution of February, 1848, he was conspicuous in 
escorting the Duchess of Orleans and her children to the 
Chamber of Deputies. He held several appointments under 
the present Emperor. 

A Famous SworpsMan.—The celebrated fencing master, 
M. Grisier, died laiely in Paris, aged 73. Some of the most 
distinguished actors and even actresses of the day have been 
numbered among his pu oo Malle. Dejazet, Mdlie. 
Désirée, and Mdlle. Aurelie y- umbers of eminent li- 
terary men, too, had received instructions from him. One of 
his sayings deserves to be repeate!: “ In a duel, it is not the 
sword or the pistol that is the cause of death, but—the 
seconds.” The implied mearing is that, in the majority of 
cases, the “ friends” of disputants may bring about honoura- 
ble explanations and adjustments, if possessed of tact and pro- 
per feeling. am 


At Hastings, Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Gilbert Elliot, youngest 
brother of the Baril of Minto, Countess Russell, and Lady Dun- 





that the occupation of ploughman is quite dangerous there. 
————Countertfeit one hundred doliar bills, U. 8. green- 
backs, are in circulation. They are said to be most ingeni- 
ously mapufactured, so as to deceive even expert detectives of 
such frauds. 





@bituary. 

Sm Cnanies E. Grey.—The Rig' t Hon. Sir Charles Rd- 
word Grey, G.O.H., died on the jst inat., gt Tunbridge W: 
aged 79, Bir Qherles was kuown here while Goverpor 
7 tAeR, 


fermline —In London, Sophia Jane, Countess of Zetland, daughter 
of the late Sir Hedworth Williamson, Kart.—In London, aged 49, 
the Hon. Thomas Stonor, eldest son of Lord and Lady Camoys. 
—In London, Mr. 8am. Collins, a celebrated comic singer.—The 
Princess Julia Bonaparte, Marquise of Roc vane, has died in 
Paris from fever. She was but s xteen years old, and an admired 
Parisian belle. Her sister, aged seventeen, died two years ago, of 
the same disease. These two young ladies daughters of a 
cousin of the Emperor.—Princess Gabrielli, ter of Lucien 
Buonaparte, died recently at Rome, at the age of 73.—At Andover, 
Major G. Burrell Cumberlend, late of the 42d —At 
by, H. Pe: , Esq., Commander R. N.— 
t. and Bt.-Major of the 


» rin Steele ® 
b Alexr. Bkene, v #th Veteran S 
fom whieh post he retired phout tap OF © dosep |tallop, formerly oH. M.'s With Hoyt --At Dublin, from tbe aflects 


of accident (recorded among the army items in last week’s 4 
( on y lion, 


W. H. Lawrence, Lieut. —At Plymouth, Lieet- Go 
Anthony Mars R. E —At Biarritz, + . Reid, Lieut Rifle 
Hrigade.—B. Moutray ete late 1 H \ 


ds, Esq., s 
Defence, at Trafalgar At Chatham, Lieut. 8t. Vincent D. Lak 
K.N.—At Brentford, Col. Clitherow, late Coldstream Guards.— 
St. Helier’s, Jersey, Capt. Lloyd H. Thomas, late 9ist Highlanders, 
—At Innoshannon, Capt. A. J. Schreiber, late of H. M. 3ist Regt, 
—At Ridgeway, Pembroke, Capt. J. Davies, R. N. 


Appotutments. 


His Highness the Bey of Tunis to be a Knight Grand Cross of 
the Bath —R. G. Colquhoun, Esq., C.B., to be a K.C.B.—Surgeon 
Majors Munro, Hegt., and Buckle, Ist Punjaub Infantry, to be 
C. Bs.—Col. Stanton, now H.M. Consul Gen. at Warsaw, to be 
Consul-Gen. in Egypt.—A. G. Macpherson, Esq., to be a Judge in 
Bengal.—T. G. Briggs, Esq., to be a Member of the Council of 
Barbadoes ; B. Johnson, Esq., of Montserrat ; T. Sutherland, Eeq., 
of Hongkong; W. B. M’Phail, Esq , of Nevis; H. Adderley, Esq 
of th yon 4 Islands; and J. Winter, Esq., M.D., of Newtound- 
land. 








Army. 

Guns AND Granire.—Some highly important experiments 
were conducted by the Ordnance Select Committee on Thurs- 
day last week against a granite case, made with iron embra- 
sures, recently erected by the Royal Engineers at Shoebury- 
ness, to ascertain the resistance that works of this nature 
would afford to modern Poa Three shots from the 9:22 
gun of 12 tons were fired, the first with 30} lb. charge, shot 
225 lb.; the second, with 39 Ib. powder, 225 Ib.; the third 
cast-iron shot, weight 195 lb., charge 30} 1b. The granite an 
brickwork were shattered through; and it is even asserted 
that in consequence of the result the works near Sheerness 
have beer suspended, as it is considered no masonry can stand 
against modern guns. A cadet, who was watching the expe- 
riments with 20 or 30 of his brother officers, 400 yards - 
dicular (how so? Hd. Ald.) to the face of the work fired at, 
was struck in the back by a fragment of the first steel shot 
fired, and it is feared he cannot possibly recover. The ques- 
tion is thus put prominently forward, Is it not time to sepa- 
rate the School of Gunnery from the practice-ground of the 
Ordnance Select Committee; bearing in mind that it is im- 
possible to burst shell, or test other important experiments 
connected with the service of the Select Committee at Shoe- 
buryness without great danger? In fact,no habitations ought 
to be permitted within 3,000 yards of the practice-ground.— 
Army and Navy Gazette, May 27. 


New Zeacanp; A Rumour.—General Cameron’s request 
for reinforcements—and he was tolerably moderate in his re- 
quest, for he limited it to 2,000 men—has been positively re- 
fused by the Government, and Sir George Grey is bidden to 
send home the five regiments without further delay. The 
settlers must therefore manage in their own way with the 
Maoris ; the legions are withdrawn, and the civilised Britons 
left to their own resources, menaced on all sides by sav 
in comparison of whom the Picts and Scots were as po! 


y | as Parisian dandies.—Court Journal. 


Lieut.-General Sir Fenwick Williams, sailed hence for Liver- 
pool on Wednesday, in the Persia, going home after six years’ 
absence. His ad in this city was limited to one day, the 
greater part of which was spent on board the Yacht Club 
steamer, in an excursion to Sandy Hook. Sir Fenwick was ac- 
companied by his A.D.C. Capt. Grant, R.E.—~—The head-quar- 
ters of the 71st Light Infantry have arrived at home from India, 
——Gen. Sir J. Shaw Kennedy, of Kirkmichael, Ayrshire, N.B., 
whose death is recorded above, was Colonel of the 47th Regt. 
——It is rumoured thata mounted of Volunteer Artil- 
lery is in course of formetion,to bear the title of “ The Authors,” 
and to be composed of gentlemen more or less connected with 
literature. We don’t envy the commanding officer—— Major- 
Gen. Studholme J. H on has been appointed to the com- 
mand of the troops, in Ceylon, v. Major-Gen. O’Brien, whose 
state of health obliges him to return home. During a regi- 
mental career of nearly 26 years, Maj..Gen. Hodgson has 
served in most parts of the world, and was with the 45th 
Regt. in the Burmese war.——It is at length resolved that the 
Austrian Army shall be reduced to 380,000 men, or there- 
abouts. —m 

Wak Orrice, May 26,—15th Ft : Lt Franks, 4th W I to be 
Lt, v Osborne, who ex. 25th: Lt Dawson to be Instr usk, v 
Webster. 60th: Ens Bingham to be Lt, v Elphinstone, who ret; 
R Cradock Davies to be Ens. Rifle Brig: Lt Moorsom to be Capt 
v Bt Maj Rose, dec; Ens Ormerod to be Lt. By the death of Gen 
Sir J 8 Kennedy: Lt-Gen Coles to be Gen ; -Gen Sir T 8 Pratt 
to be Lt-Gen; and Col Sir T M Biddulph to be Maj-Gen, 


Navy. 


The Charybdis, 21, from the Pacific, has arrived at Sheer- 
ness, to be paid off ——The Racoon, 22, has arrived at Spit- 
head, from the Mediterranean.——The Lord Warden, iron- 
clad, 7,675 tons, has been launched at Chatham Dockyard. 
——The Mirarda, 15, bas arrived at home, from New Zea- 
Jand.——The Russian squadron in c 
the late Czarewitch left Plymouth on 
panied by the Liverpool, 35, and the American frigate Nia- 
gara, for Christiaasand, en route for Cronstadt. Minute guns 
were fired by the Citadel and ships in commission, as the 
squadron was leaving the port. The Liverpool was to ac- 
company the squadron to the North Sea, and part company 
at Heligoland.——Capt. Mends, C. B., Director of Transports, 
an officer who, it may be remembered, distinguished 
self very much during the Russian war, has been 
Naval — the Queen, v. Crispin, 

Capt. Crispin was several years second in command of 
the royal yacht Victoria and Albert, Becher, who 
for nearly half a century has been to the Hydro- 
unleash Department of the Admiralty, has been superan- 
nuated.—It is not now believed that a large American equad- 
ron will be despatched to the Mediterranean. Admiral Golds- 
borough will probably be in command of three or four fine 
ships, with his flag on the frigate Colorado. Accounts from 
Rochefort state that the Jargest and swiftest steam trans- 
port in the world is at present being fitted out for sea in that 
port. Her dimensions will enable her to receive on board 
and convey 4 small corps d'armée, It is expected that she will 
perform 100 leagues a day.——A Mr. ‘yy Hartford, Conn., 
has taken outa patent for torpedoes. His experiments 
said to have been very successful lately. 


ArporntMENTs.— Captains : Rolland to Phebe, v Fortescue, dec. ; 
R D White to Cossack, v Rollend.—Commander: Brine to com: 
_— nm Swieton to command 
Charon ; C to ign.—Surgeons: Babing- 
tou to Indus ; Sommerville to Active. 








Promotiows.—In of death of Capt. Fortescue; 
Comms baujen to be Capt; Lt Porpaval to be Comms, 
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New Hudblications. 


We cannot think that it is the critic’s duty, in summer 
weather, to read all the novels that are published. Life is 
short—as we have often been assured, in song and sermon—and 
the human mind cannot patiently endure the endless repetition 
of that ancient formula, which is the sum of nearly all fic- 
tion—love, trouble, happiness ; or love, trouble, death. The 
many novels, that have lately found their way to our table, 
must, therefore, wait for careful reviewal hereafter, or be con- 
tent with a mere word of mention. Yet we single out a few 
from the mass, that seem essentially appropriate for sum- 
mer reading, and commend them to such of our readers ai 
covet the society of entertaining books. Let us hope that the 
number of such readers is large! 

Mr. Carleton, of this city, has, of late, manifested extremely 
active enterprize. The literary public is, notably, indebted 
to him for a neat reprint of Wylder’s Hand, a novel by Mr. J. 
8. Le Fanu, and the most famous of the works of that 
particularly clever writer. We lately took occasion to men- 
tion, in terms of cordial praise, Mr. Le Fanu’s novel of 
“Unele Silas,” reprinted here by the Harpers. “ Wylder's 
Hand” is not so elaborately and neatly finished as that novel, 
in an artistic sense; but it is equally strong, and is fresher in 
manner. This author is always happy in dealing with the 
romantic element, of which there is a strung spice in “ Wyl- 
der’s Hand.” The characters, too, are boldly discriminated 
and naturally drawn, while the sketches of social life are lit 
up with humour, and the scenes of adventure are depicted 
with graphic grace. No novel reader should miss this book. 
—Another of Mr. Carleton’s publications is Superior Fishing, 
by Robert B. Roosevelt—a very interesting account of the 
writer’s angling experiences, in Lake Superior, and elsewhere. 
The narrative is brimful of pleasant incident, and is 
simply and cordially written, with here and there a 
touch of humour or of sentiment. Directions for catch- 
ing, preserving, and cooking fish are also contained in 
the book, being especially intended for sportsmen. A brief 
and agreeable little story is introduced, likewise, called 
“The South Bay.” A few rough wood-cuts illustrate the 
text, and an index makes the volume available for reference. 
Mr. Carleton also sends usa novel called Hugh Worthington, by 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes; a novel called Looking Around, by A. 
8. Roe; and the third series of Zhe Orpheus C. Kerr Papers. 
The two novels, if we may judge from a cursory examination 


brought up Among the Alps, no. 487, one of Mr. Gignoux's 
large and most pretentious landscape compositions. And we 
call it a composition, because we are sure that Mr. Gignoux’s 
Alpine rambles never led him to a spot where mountain 
and water were to be seen thus curiously arranged. The 
width shows, not a lake, but a narrow river; and a still, 
smooth, pellucid stream is unknown in that land of rapid 
torrents. Nothing, we say, is finer than the Lake scenery 
of the Swiss Alps; but this Mr. Gignoux does not 
portray, though he has a fine eye for mountain forms. 
As to his tinting, we are at a loss to make out whether the 
effect of his peeuliar treatment reminds one more of chalk 
drawings, or of that strange body colour common at Naples, 
which admits no gradation and is deservedly held in slight 
esteem. In short, Mr. Gignoux, like the other leading Mem- 
bers of the Academy, has not been, this year, in his happiest 
mood.—The same may be said of virsatile Mr. Dana, whose 
rapid progress we have remarked with interest. His no. 494, 
A Foggy Morning—Coast of France, is but a sketch, though 
clever in its way, notwithstanding that the shadows are too 
sharply defined, in view of the mist-hidden sun.—We omitted 
to call attention to A Winter Morning, no. 411, (without snow, 
be it observed) by Mr. Griswold, which is imbued with 
genuine feeling, if not worked out with nicety of touch. The 
wearisome snow-pieces only appeal to the eye. This picture 
has far more depth. Pray, go back, and study it. 

The first canvas, numerically speaking, that strikes usin the 
West Room is A Child, no. 505, by Miss Jane Hunt, because it is 
an unconventional subject unconventionally treated.—No. 506, 
Dreams, by Mr. E. D. Greene, is also worth notice, though the 
idea of conveying a dreamy air by hues and outlines that are 
faint and indistinct be not aitogether new. The heroine would 
deserve to inspire a dream, but for the measureless depth of 
the head. The distance from the mouth to the ear strikes us 
as out of all proportion.—Mr. Inness’s small but powerful 
landscape, Noon, no. 508, will arrest the eye in passing; as 
will also The Regretted Shot, no. 587, by Mr. Tait, in which the 
cruel hunter has robbed a little fawn of its doe mother.— 
There is something fresh aad truthful in Mr. Henry’s Canal 
Scene, Venice, no. 552; at least in the architectural portion, 
which should have been washed by more natural water.— 
Nor can we deny the spell of personal beauty, which attracts 
one’s look alternately to two female portraits, nos. 553 aad 
567, by Messrs. Huntington and Baker respectively. They 
balance eavh other in position on the walls, and “ each gives 


of their contents, are sufficiently commonplace to please aj each a double charm” in its contrast of subject and manner.— 


great number of readers. As to the “ Orpheus C. Kerr Papers,” 


Mr. Boughton’s Bit ef Advice, no. 561, is an excellent bit of 


it is quite time that they were discontinued. Started upon a/| genre cabinet painting in the French style that he has adopted. 
sufficiently humorous idea—like the several fun-grinding en-|The material is French also; picked up probably by the artist 


terprises of Phenix, Doesticks, and Mrs. Partington, they 


during a tour in Normandy. An old peasant woman, in her 


have been conducted through a period of zest to a period of | Sunday best, is lecturing a young one on the way to or from 


barrenness. These comic myths of literature—like Mr. Ho- 
sea Biglow, Artemus Ward, Sam Slick, Jack Downing, McAr- 
one, and the Disbanded Volunteer, “ have their day, and 
cease to be”—as Tennyson says of “ our little systems.” Only, 
it would seem that, though witty, they are not wise, since they 
do not often know when to cease.—We must reserve, for more 
extended comment, several additional novels that have reached 
us, from Mr. Carleton, and a variety of miscellaneous books, 
from other publishers. 


A tiny volume comes to us from the press of Mr. John 
Lovell, of Montreal, containing the National Ballads of Canada, 
imitated and translated from the originals, by “ Allid.” Both 
the translations and the translator are known to readers of 
the vigorous and graphic articles, which have intermittently 
graced and enlivened our columns of late, under the title of 
“Forty Days in the Wilderness.” One of those articles, pub- 
lished in the Albion of April 1st, contained the poems now 
garnered up in this little book. “ Nostri ceteres versus ubi 
sunt?” is the apposite epigraph to the volume. To patriotic 
Canadians, and to persons who are interested in Canada, this 


slight collection of legendary and local verse must prove ex- | Mr. Vedder’s most careless productions. For the rest, The 


tremely interesting. 
Hine Acts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Concluding Notice. 





The marine subjects of Mr. De Hass have always the special | But Mr. Vedder’s piace de résistance is A Lost Mind, no. 601, 
merit that they are well composed and correctly drawn. He 
knows what he is about ; and, could he master the unstable | black, and grey, landscape and accessories included. She is 
element of water, and abjure thick blotches of white paint | posed precisely in the middle of an upright frame, slightly but 
as a substitute for an immaterial essence—against the use of | not much dishevelled and disordered in attire, and in a rocky 
which we now finally protest—he would be on the high road | scene conspicuous for its Japanese disregard ot perspective. | ‘%i2g #ppear 
to eminent success. This remark is provoked by his no. 459,| We look and look, but confess ourselves unable to read the 
Fishing Boatsoff the Isle of Jersey, a \arge and spirited sea-piece, | face. Is it remorse, or revenge, or grief, that is impreesed 
although the water in part suggests those ingenious French |there? The Catalogue tells us ; but we should otherwise have 
pieces of mechanism usually attached to fancy clocks, in which | been puzzled to discover. How we marvel and marvel, why 
troubled waves are set going by, machinery around the base | Mr. Vedder never paints a satisfactory picture. 
of some papier maché tower. So is it also in Mr. Biersiadt’s 
The Golden Gate, Cal., no. 472—not the steamship of that | by stupendous plaster casts of Columbia and Ethiopia, done to 
name, but the entrance to the harbour of San Francisco—the 
ground-swell appears to have been wound up and put in motion. | ness does not overwhelm you, you may find two or three 
Mr. Kensett’s cold and grey but very clever Bass Rocks, New-| things that will bearexamination. Notably there is The Shep- 
port, no. 481, do not show this fault, though we doubt the forms | herds Family, by George Hess, a group in plaster in high re- 
assumed by his waves.—-Perhaps in another season Mr. Homer, | lief. The detail might invite criticism or fault-finding, but 
who is a promising young artist, may be induced to vary a|the composition, after the manner of the antique, is charming 
little from the Zouaves, whose colours and costumes he so | exceedingly. At one end is a nude male figure, piping, as in 
strongly affects in his military reminiscenses. His Pitching| Arcady ; at the other, a female, modestly draped, holding a 
Quoiis, no. 460, tells another camp story neatly enough.—Nod- | pan of milk toa goat. Between the pair are two boys, one 
ding approval to no. 482, Mr. Guy’s Grandmamma and Katy, | seated on the goat's back listening to the pipe; the other aid- 
and to nv. 496, Mr, Nichols's Lake George, from Bolton, we are | ing to tend the goat, Jt is very pretty and pastoral,~A palr 


mass, On a matter which was old when Academies of Design 


invented—Miss Wenzler has several fruit-pieces. 
Among them we prefer, so far as it is visible, a Study of Fruit, 
no. 580; being less “slick” and smooth than the others, it is 
of course hoisted to an inconvenient height.—Mr. Vedder is 
gloc my and grand enough in this room, one would think, to 
delight his apparent imitators, Messrs. Benson, Hennessy, and 
The whole batch somehow reminds us of the man 


“I talked to myself in a shady grove, 

And I thought I was quite sublime.’’ 
However, we have determined to resist the temptation that 
besets us, to make sport of the three last-named artists, and 
so confine ourselves to the first-named whom we have al- 
ready had occasion to notice. In the first place, we presume 
that it is on account of the prominence given elsewhere to 
some insignificant memoranda from his brush that two heads | work has here so generally obtained, and will not endeavour 
by him, on larger scale and better worth studying, are hung 
quite above the line of sight. They both evidence that latent 
power, which we have often acknowledged to be embodied in 


Arab Slave, no 588, wears a strange white head-gear, and looks 
like a very naughty and discontented girl. Perhaps she is 
vexed by the strange freak of nature, that made her left eye 


a Slave, no. 589, “a drawing in oil-colour,” we can only say 
that we should like to borrow a step-ladder to examine it. 


being a moderately youthful female lunatic, done in brown, 


Out of the Sculpture Room you may almost be frightened 


order, we suppose, for some patriotic purpose. If their ugli- 





of tiny busts in marble (perched up high) are also pleasant to 

theeye. One is entitled Hot, and the other Captain Frost—little 
female heads both, by Carl Muiler.— Daisy is a sweet bust of a 
child, life-size, and in marble, by Mr. Launt Thompson.— 

There is a duplicace or triplicate also of Miss Hosmer’s well- 
known Puck ; and a fine anatomical bronze group of an Jn- 
dian and Panther, by Mr. H. K. Brown. 

In closing these notes, we must again express our recret 
that we have not had occasion to commend the established 
favourites of the New York public; but so it happens. At 
least we can honestly recommend our city readers to go and 
judge for themselves how far our opinions are correct, 
Tastes differ; and above all things independence of judg- 
ment ought to be cultivated herein, as in the more serious 
matters of life, 


Ve 





THE NEW STATUE OF DANTE, 


Since my last letter I have had a long and excellent view 
of the colossal statue ot Dante lately uncovered in the Piazza 
Santa Croce. It is a fine work of art, and I have no doubt 
but that you will hear very high opinions expressed of it b 
better connoisseurs than myself. Here it finds general admi- 
ration, except, of course, from rivals and their coteries. You 
will soon see photographs of it in England, but the best of 
those that have yet been done fail to render the grand effect 
of the original. Asa mere question of beauty and expression 
the head 1s decidedly superior to any portrait or bust of Dante 
I have ever seen—and how numerous such portraits are in 
Italy, especially of late, you need not to be told. I can think 
of no t man who, to my mind, has habitually been so un- 
é ly treated by artists as the author of the Divina Com- 
media. head, as best known to the world, is apt to be as- 
sociated with that of an old woman wrapped up fur the tooth- 
ache, rather than with the ideas of action, bravery, military 
prowess, romantic tenderness, political sagacity, poetical fire, 
and elevated aims, justly embodied in the great Alighieri. 
Signor Pazzi has succeeded in conveying to the beholder a 
far superior impression. There is Hy and an animation in 
the countenance of his statue, and, at the same time, a grace, 
a refinement, and a latent gentleness fully realizing one’s high- 
est and most pleasing conception of the great Ghibelline who 
was also his country’s first t and the lover of Beatrice. 
The intention of the sculptor has been to t Dante in- 
dignant and even wrathful ; stung by the injustice of his own 
exile, full of bitterness against the hotions whose sens-less 
conflicts have plunged his country into misery. The anger 80 
well justified by the state of Italy in Dante’s day may be con- 
sidered not altogether out of place in our own. It is true that 
deputations from all the provinces have lately met in fraternal 
harmony, but recent proofs also have not been wanting that 
the spirit of discord is not yet completely laid. Nevertheless, 
when the model of the statue was exhibited in 1860, some dis- 
approved, as inappropriate to the time, that Dante should be 
represented rebuking Italy for her intestine divisions, and 
thought it would have been fitter to show him smiling upon 
the new régime inaugurated. To have carried out this eccen- 
tric notion would have been to depart from the character of 
the man and of his works, and a statue thus conceived, if it 
being a burlesque, could never have been effective. 
The countenance of the statue has been modelled exactly 
upon the original cast taken of Dante's face immediately after 
his decease. Exactly, that is to say, as regards general out- 
line and proportion, it was manifestly the artist’s duty to 
give life, movement, and expression to the lines rigid in death, 
and in this he has been most successful. One improvement 
on previous portraits is particularly striking, and seems to me 
quite justified. Many of the best known portraits of Dante 
have been more or jess taken from the cast after death, and 
show a sinking or curving inwards of the extremity of the 
nose, natural in a corpse, but which impairs the expression. 
Pazzi has allowed for that depression of the fleshy part of the 
nose, and a very remarkable improvement in the beauty of 
the countenance is thereby obtained. The whole face is full 
of fire, well befi a soldier-bard anathematizing the ene- 
mies who rend his beloved country asunder and impede her 
greatness; the mind of the in his moment ot inspiration, 
Sens pinesh o> biped tian. The ot the sta- 
tue is excellent, the attitude at once easy and dig ‘ 
the sculptor has been particularly fortunate in his marb 
Some fiuishing touches have still to be given, but it is to be 
hoped Pazzi will be satisfied with the favourable verdict his 


to improve tco much. I shall be surprised if foreign critics 
do not confirm the judgment of the most competent Italians. 


—_——— ~~. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 


I bave just returned from a ten days’ tour in the Isthmus in 
company of the delegates of many of the Continental Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and what follows is the result of my obser- 


peep out of a flat surface of cheek. Of Jane Jackson, formerly | 8#1008 d the journ 


ey. 

I must by remarking that the majority of the dele- 
gates to be labouring under the cigounion that they 
were isvited to be present at the — the maritime 
canal, or, a8 one of the French delegates , “au baiser des 
deux mers.” Whether this enthusiastic individual’s eyes were 
opened or not after his visit I do not know, but enthusiasm is 
proverbially blind, and a few of the seemed cer- 
\ainly to have eyes for no other purpose than that of seeing 
through those of the people most interested in making every- 

“ couleur de rose.” The only portion of the mari- 
eS en enm comeenens is a “rigole” 56 miles 
ong, from Port Said, on Mediferranean, t> on 
Lake Timsah, the navigation of which would be impossible in 
a commercial sense, even if s were carried in email and 
flat-bottomed boots, owing to the insignificant depth of water 
which, in many parts only amounts to 18 inches, while no- 
where is it deeper than five feet. 

At Ismailia, a handsome and well-built town, the maritime 

rigole ceases, and the sweet-water caval which brings the Nile 
waters to the centre of the desert branches off towards Suez. 
The distance from Ismailia to Suez by this canal is a wifle 
under 68 miles. 
On our journey through this canal we observed that in 
many places the depth of water did not exceed 15 inches; 
the Bile, however, being = low, this was to be expected, 
In some spots the desert 
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ral days before our visit the irrigation canals on the Wady es-| when we state that unless some remedy, Parliamentary or 


tates belonging to the company were stopped up, end that the 

company were in consequence obliged to abandon to their 

farmers the whole of this year’s rents, amounting to 
000f. 


I give you this report for what it is worth, and it may pos- 
sibly not be true. One fact is certain, however, that until this 
canal is deepened it cannot be made use of for commercial 
pu . 1 was much amused at the disappointment of many 
of the delegates, who had been led to believe that in a short 
time a lively trade might be carried on between the Mediter- 
ranean ports and the East through the canal. M. de Lesseps, 
in his circular of invitation to the delegates, asserts that “ une 
communication est ouverte entre les deux mers,” and that 
“en 24 heures nous avons navigué, remorqués par un bateau 
A vapeur d’une mer a )'autre.” I may mention that the bateau 
@ vapeur in question was a small steam launch belonging to 
Prince Napoleon, which is about 15ft. long by 5ft. broad. 

In justice, however, to the projector and to the servants of 
the company, I must not lead you to believe that nothing has 
been done. The construction of cities and ports has been 
commenced. The Nile water has been carried completely 
through the desert, and we may hope that at a time not far 
distant from this a considerable belt of country on each side 
of the sweet-water canal will be under cultivation. An im- 
mense “matériel” has been collected, and the jetties at Port 
Said have been commenced, and will, no doubt, be finished 
in a few years. 

M. de Lesseps has succeeded in instilling into the spirit of 
the company’s servants a considerable portion of his own en- 
ergy and enthusiasm, and they all appear to work as if they 
were personally interested in the success of the undertaking. 
But all this is far short of the much talked of maritime 
canal. 

The abolition of forced labour is a fatal blow to the enter- 
prise, and the sum of 84,000,000f., which the Viceroy has been 
condemned to pay to the company, is an insignificant com- 
pensation for the immense loss which they have to bear in 
consequence of this deprivation of upwards of 35,000 labour- 
ers. Every public work which has been carried out in Egypt, 
from the building of the pyramids to the construction of the 
modern canals, may be said to be due entirely to forced la- 
bour, and without forced labour the company will never be 
able to get Arabs to work on their lands. The fellah is an 
indolent and stay-at-home animal, and no prospect of better- 
ing his position or of increasing his small savings will induce 
him to leave his village and the familiar music of his water- 
wheel. Besides which, supposing that he were even willing 
to leave his native place, the Viceroy’s officers, who are aware 
how hostile their Sovereign is to the company, would find 
some means of preventing the emigration of the fellab. Being 
deprived of forced labour, and being unable to find Europeans 
to perform the work of fellahs, the company are seeking to do 
as much as possible with the help of machinery, and some 
very ingenious dredges for dry sand are being used. 

M. de en assures us that with the means which he has 
at his disporal he will be able to finish his canal in three years 
and a half from this time; but, as far I could judge from the 

resent state of the works and from the progress which is 
ing made, I think that if the canal is finished in 20 years he 
will be very fortunate. By increasing to an enormous extent 
the number of his dredges he ma able to shorten this 
period; but, even in the event of his being able to do so, I 
shall be much surprised if he succeeds in completing the canal 
in the time stated, or in double that time. 

There are no engineering difficulties to contend with which 
in the present state of science can be called insurmountable. 
The whole question is one of time or money, and 1 leave it to 
engineers to judge how much of each will be required. 
Whether it will ever be a paying speculation is quite another 
matter, and one which concerns the shareholders alone ; my 
own impression is that the expenses of keeping the canal open 
and of paying the immense staff of employes which will abso- 
Jutely be required will only leave a shadow of a percentage to 
be divided among the shareholders. But, that, | repeat, must 

be left to their own consideration, and the world in general 

has only to calculate what benefits it will derive from the 

construction of the canal, These benefits, I cannot but think, 

will be very great, and the first people to profit by the enter- 

rise will be our own countrymen, who are never long in find- 
out where their interests lie. 

‘hefore concluding | must mention an episode of our journey 
which raised some ill blood among the delegates at a geverai 
meeting at Port Said. It was proposed at this meeting to 
draw up a report which should contain a short ae of our 
journey and give the reasons that the delegates might have for 
thinking the scheme perfectly practicable. By many of the 
delegates this proposal waslooked upon with great suspicion, 
as intended to commit them before they had had time to think 
over what they had seen, and while still-enjoying the com- 
pany’s hospitality. By others it was believed to have been 
got up to throw dust into the eyes of the Continental Ex- 
changes, and that it was nothing more or Jess than a stock- 
jobbing scheme to raise the price of the company’s shares pre- 
paratoty to a new call upon the shareholders. By a few it 
was asserted to have been a move of M. de Lesseps, who is 
not on the best of terms with the Conseil d’Administration, 
and who wishes to obtain complete power over his colleagues 
in the direction. Whatever may have been the motives, there 
is no doubt that it was proposed by M. de Lesseps, who bad it 
much at heart, and that it failed for want of a majority of 
signatures, more than half the delegates having refused to sign 
the report when it was ultimately drawn up at Suez. The 

French delegates signed it to a mar, but of 32 Italians 24 re- 
fused, and they were joined in their opposition by most of the 
delegates from the remainder of the Continent. 

I must conclude by recording the princely hospitality 
received on our journey through the Isthmus, and the wonder- 
ful charm of M. de Lessgps’ manner, which, as Sir Henry 
Bulwer said lately, stamps him as the true representative “ des 
chevaliers du moyen «ige.”—Suez Letter, April 19. 

——-@—_—____ 
DISTRESS IN FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


For the last fortnight accounts bave reached us from all 
sides showing the existence at the present time of a wide- 
spread distress throughout the populous districts of Mayfair 
and Belgravia. No doubt some of them are highly coloured, 
but in the main we fear they are true. We have ourselves 
noticed symptoms which show that there is a great difference 
in the comfort of the people inhabiting these parts of the 
kingdom from that usually enjoyed at this season of the year. 
The numerous correspondents who pave addressed us on the 
subject are of too high standing and undoubted authority for 
us to doubt that a very trying sense of privation is weighizg 
heavily on what should be a happy and contented population, 
We will not give the names of those unfortunate swho 
have made us the depositaries of their. troubles, but we will 
extract a few sentences to show that we are not exaggerating 


social, is at once applied, the year 1865 will be long remem- 
bered as one of exceptional hardship and suffering. A young 
lady, dating from Grosvenor-square, writes :— 

“Mamma and I, and my sister, are really in great want. 
We try and bear it patiently, but it is very hard. We have 
only had two balls in the last ten days, and when our present 
cards, very few in number, are exhausted, we do notk now 
where to turn for more.” 

Another, who states that she is 24 years old, and therefore 
can lay claim to some experience, says: 

“ As for myself, 1 do not so much care. I have been so for- 
tunate in former years that, severe as the distress is, yet I can 
meet it with a fair amount of resignation; but it makes me 
miserable to see my youngest sister, a dear little thing, but 
jast entering life, on 
and I cannot do anything for her. During the many seasons 
I have been in London | have never known such a time.” 

A well-known diner-out and popular-talker informs us that 
he has frequently this season had to dine at his own expense, 
and says that though he works as hard as ever in his trade, 
and, notwithstanding the dull times, has a fair amount of 
manufactures in hanu in the shape of stories, scandals, and 
other wares of that sort, yet he finds that he cannot procure 
the most ordinary necessities of existence by his honest la- 
bour. From Belgrave-square a most respectable married wo- 
man, with a large family, writes as follows :— 

“ What is an active, worldly woman to do in a time like the 

present one? 1am ready to slave for my children to any ex- 
tent. I will sit up with them all night, or bear any amount 
of squeezing and crushing, if by that I can further their pros- 
pects in life. But the opportunity for showing my devotion 
to my family is denied me. Two or three balls, one of them 
quite scrubby, and half a dozen seedy drums, are all that we, 
who, as you know, have been nursed in the lap of luxury, 
have had to touch since we have been in London. | hide all 
this, as far as I caa, from my husband, who, poor man, is put 
out enough at the fight he bas coming off in the autumn. But 
1 see he feels anxious.” 
We might multiply these instances to almost any extent’ 
but what we have said will no doubt suffice, It is appalling to 
think that round about us, aye, at our very doors, this sort of 
thing should exist; but so it is, and it is the bounden duty of 
those who have it in their power to throw open their houses 
and afford some alleviation to the distressed masses. What- 
ever is done must be done at once, or it will be too late. Par- 
liament, we fear, will not interpose, but it is all the more in- 
cumbent on individuals to supplement its shortcoming. As 
far as we are able we will! gladly ~~ and any cards of invi- 
tation intrusted to us shal! be carefully distributed to the most 
urgent cases.— Zhe “ Owl.” 


——————— 
A SILENT PALACE BY THE SEINE. 


On the left bank of the Seine, between the palace of the re- 
presentatives of the thirty-eight millions of French people, by 
universal suffrage elected, and that other palace where Na- 
poleon the Third’s Minister for Foreign Affairs commands the 
wires whicl: convey tones of harmovy or discord between 
bimself and all the other sovereigns of the world, is a quiet- 
looking edifice, half nidden amongst the trees and shrubs of 
its own grounds. Its aspect towards the river is peculiarly 
unostentatious, pressed in, as it appears, between its taller and 
more showy neighbours on each hand; but for the last dozen 
years or so this building, which looks like a gallery uniting 
the other two, was the seat of the second power in France, 
the palace of what may almost have been called a vice-regal 
court. The long and stately avenue by which it was ap- 
proacbed from the rear, lined on both sides by the offices and 
appendages of a luxurious dwelling, the broad flight of steps, 
sheltered from the rain by an immense and elegant glass 
awning, or marquise, the noble vestibule which pre the 
visitor for the sumptuous epartments and vast gilded salons 
within, were constantly thronged by all the rank, beauty and 
fashion that reigned, intrigued, schemed, planned and flirted 
sround the throne of the Second Empire. Of those who knew 
not the interior of that palace it may fairly be said that, out 
of Imperial circles, they were themselves unknown; unre- 
cognized atoms in the Napoleonic system. Here was the 
home and empire of Louis Napoleon’s special representative, 
Monsieur, Count, and Duke de Morny, President, by Imperial 
decree, of the Corps Législatif. 

The true history of that palatial mansion, from the time 
when Monsieur de Morny first ascended the vice-regal throne 
in the representative chamber, would form a curious chapter 
in the history of thetime, Few men have sprung so rapidly into 
power, or maintained their position with a higher hand or 
more dazzling maguificence ; but the brilliant reiga was short, 
—the common leveller with a sudden sweep of his scythe 
changed the charmed palace into a desert, and scattered the 
glittering throng of adherents and visitors to seek other scenes 
and other idols. There are no courtiers, no flatterers, no re- 
vellers now in those late gleaming halls, no women’s voices, 
no children’s laughter, The late master sleeps; the young 
mistress mourns elsewhere, and cold, deserted and silent are 
the scenes of their late splendour. 

But the palace of M. de Morny was something besides a 
little court; its doors were opened freely to other than cour- 
tiers. Every man of distinction, whether in literature, art or 
science, was a welcome guest there. The great ball-room was 
nobly flanked by the picture gallery, which for the last few 
years had been one of the fashionable sights of Paris; and 
amid the luxurious furniture, glittering in crimson and gold, 
of the other apartments, was a marvellous collection of works 
of Art, ancient and modern, Oriental, Italian and French. 
Yesterday all this remained as it was before the dark shadow 
fell upon the house; but to-day, May 25, the world is admit- 
ted to admire, to criticize and to appraise; and, on the day 
before the advent of leaty June, the auctioneer will be king for 
a time in the home of the late Duc de Morny. 

The collection of pictures is not large, the number being 
under one hundred and thirty, and it is far from complete, be- 
ing almost destitute ot works of the [talian schvol ; but it con- 
sists almost exclusively of gems, and its dispersion will give 
rise to much excitement in the world of art, fashion and fan- 
tasy. The other objects of Art, besides pictures, are very nu- 
merous, and form between five and six hundred items, con- 
sisting principally of Chinese, Japanese, and other Oriental 
works in porcelain, bronze, enamel, jade, lacquer, and ivory. 
—Paris letter, May 2%. 

2s 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

The rage for bright trimmings is as great as ever. Steel is 

still much worn ; gold rivals it, but crystal is the latest and most 


approved novelty. Tulle bonnets are much ornamented with it ; 
flowers are covered with it. Besides these shining bonnets, we 








may see the simplest of toilets—dress and paletot to match ; in- 
deed, it seems just now as if one could adopt the simplest style, 


or have recourse to the greatest eccentricity of dress, without ap- 
pearing singular. But the latter will scarcely be the taste of 
a truly elegant woman. 

In Paris, muslin is pretty well dethroned, for walking dress, by 
thin materials, which will not so easily crumple ; but it is still ag 
much wort indoors, and in the country. White is now not at all 
confined to young people ; all its importance depends upon the 
style of trimming. We have remarked some charming ceintures with 
long ends, which form a complete trimming for the skirt ; and also 
some bodies simply covered with a lace veste, which has this ad- 
vantage, that it serves for different dresses—barege, muslin, taf- 
fetas, and foulard. 

Plain light corn-flower blue appears to be the shade most in 
favour for foulard this season—either quite plain, or spotted with 
black spots, or striped with very fine black Jines. When plain, it 


ances round the bottom of the skirts, or placed up each seam to 
the waist, and round the bottom of the sleeves and the arm- 
holes, 

A simple, but pretty, trimming, which looks well also on fou- 
lard, is formed of three bias pieces of the same material, piped 
with a colour matching the pattern. This style of trimming can 
be worn on summer taffetas, for which we may also mention the 
bias flounces, twelve or thirteen inches wide, set on in gathers, 
One only is worn at the bottom of the skirt. Insertions of lace 
are put above the hem, but cords are placed at the bottom of the 
skirt, and either carried up each seam as high as the waist, or 
finished off a third of the distance up with a bow. For simple 
dress, a medium-width flounce, or a bias piped with a deep shade, 
are assuredly the most suitable. Small flounces are quite out of 
vogue for dresses, but in great favour for petticoats. 

Sultane, in wool or silk, with embroidery of straw or black 
chenille, is a material now in vogue for morning dress.—White, 
either in foulard, alpaca, quilting, or muslin will be very fashion- 
able this year. Embroidered muslin will also be in great favour, 
either over coloured silk or white. 

Although the chapeau empire finds some patronesses, the cha- 
peau fanchon holds its sway, and will, we hope, continue to do so, 
as there can be no question as to which style is the more univer- 
sally becoming. The fanchon is prettier in tulle or crape than 
in straw; still some very elegant bonnets ure made in plain and 
fancy atraws, trimmed with voilettes or fringes of long grass at 
the back. Thus, a bonnet of rice straw, trimmed at the side with 
a cactus, the centre of gold. Voilette fringed with gold. Strings 
of wide white ribbons.—Le Follet. 

A letter writer from Paris to the Boston Post, says: ‘‘ Among 
the variously shaped hats in Paris the melon hat and the cas- 
quette (cap) are the two popular ones. In bonnets the milliners 
are trying to introduce something which will suit the high scaf- 
folding of hair now so general, and the frightful bonnets they 
have planned are in the style of those worn during the Restora- 
tion. The fronts are high and wide enough to enclose a perfect 
forest of hair; at the top of the head the bonnet slopes, and 
then suddenly rises round the face. In one word it is frightful; 
and it is only waste of skill and taste on the milliners’ part to 
endeavour to impart anything like grace to it. Those bonnets 
which I have seen were made of rice straw, with the crowns 
trimmed round with scarlet velvet fuchsias; these flowers fell 
over some lace which served for curtain. The caps were 
torsades of white tulle, with red velvet fuchsias hanging over 
them.” 


presented this year, suffering so acutely, Pisses be finished off by a thick chicoree, put on at equal dis- 
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Bisnop CoLENsO ON THE CLOTHING oF SoutTH AFRICANS 
—In his paper on missions read before the Anthropologi- 
cal Society, on Tuesday last, Bishop Colenso spoke of the in- 
applicability of modern costume to the mode of life fol- 
lowed by the Zulu and other Caffres. He states: “In a colony 
like ours, there are many natives who have long adopted to 
some extent a European costume, and indeed are required by 
law to do so whenever they enter one of the chief towns, ¢. ¢., 
to wear some piece of clothing down to the order 
with which a simple native from the kraal supposed that he 
had complied by appearing one day at our station, as | was 
informed, dressed in his native tails, surrounded bya crino- 
line, or what I believe ladies understand by the name of a 
skeleton-skirt. It was at any rate a cool and airy style of 
dress, and far more comf e, no doubt, to the natives than 
a tight-fitting pair of trousers, and, it may be added, far more 

thy. For we little consider, when we lay down peremp- 
torily such laws of clo , how seriously they must affect 
the health and shorten the lives of a savage community. We 
know how much they suffer from other baneful results of 
coming into contact with civilization—what diseases they 
contract from dissolute whitemen—bow they perish from be- 
ing taught the use of ape J drink, But perhaps we have less 
considered how the very clothing, with which we teach them 
to cover their nakedness, becomes too yong bey only the 
haunt of vermin, and the cause of skin-diseases, but the source 
of pulmonary disorders, sickness, and death; when the one 
pair of trousers or the single jersey is not only never washed, 
as itis never mended, but when damp with showers is ob- 
liged to be worn unchanged, and the wet garment is habitually 
dried upon the person, instead of the naked limbs being dried 
by the hut fire. I have often thought that God has given to 
the savage his coloured skin as a clothing, which he had better 
not change too soon for Euro liments.” The well- 
known circumstance that one of the most celebrated sports- 
men who ever visited South Africa was in the habit of riding 
about in quite as primitive a dress as that worn by the 
is strongly corroborative of the bishop’s opinion.— English pa- 
per, May 20. 


Tue Postum Bricanps—Mr. T. C. Murray Aynsley 
writes to the Times a very remarkable account of his 
by brigancs near Salerno on the 15th inst. He anda 4 
with their wives, were ae pape tn er oe 
their carriage was stopped by an 
dressed in wien, who called themselves soldiers of Francese 





Secondo. The \adies were left in the carriage, but Mr. A y 
and his friend were compelled to follow the ds into the 
woods. They were treated with the utmost kindness, and 


even tenderness, tne brigands breaking down hedges for them 
to get through, carrying them over streams, giving them 
cloaks to sit upon and dry roots to sleep on at night, refus- 
ing to take their cash or jewellery, and conversing on politi- 
cal and other subjecis with great affability. They were y 
at hearing that in and there were no 

and that the law was supreme. . Aynsley was 

to write to the friends of two peasants whom they had also 
captured to demand ransoms. On the following any they 
decided that Mr. Aynsley or his ccmpanion shou to 
Naples and collect from the English residents 4 
ransom, the other being detained as a The lot fell 
upon Mr. Aynsley to go. He had not left 
two or three minutes when he met a detachment of soldiers, 
who fired at the brigands, but most inexplicably do not seem 





succeeded releasing Mr. 
Ryncley’s companion, "That gentleman is still in the Bands 
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of the brigands, and the ransom demanded is WV than his 


friends seem likely to raise. 


If the details of Mr. Aynsley’s 
rather apocryphal stor 


be correct, there has been great re- 
missness on the part of the Italian Government in the district 
in question. The band marched through the open country in 
proad daylight.— London paper, 27th ult. 





Tue Frencu at Lirv.—A few months ago we noticed the 
difficult position in which the English Protestant missionaries 
in some of the South Sea Islands had been gent by the ex- 
tension of French power in the Pacific. The missionaries 
very properly considered that their duty was to conform to 
the new order of things, ané only asked that they might be 
protected in pursuing their work of civilisation, w was of 
nocountry or Government. To obtain this favour, however, 
was no easy matter, the new authorities having begun to close 
schools, cancel acknowled rights of property, and forbid 
teaching. The Emperor of the French was appealed to in a 
memorial, which bore the names of several eminent English- 
men, and he immediately replied, engaging to send out in- 
structions, conformable to the dignity of France, and to the 
ideas professed by his Government. In a letter dated Port de 
France, Janvary 15, the French Governor wrote to the Rev. 
S. M‘Farlane, that he might reckon on the protection of 
France, and that he would not be shackled in any respect in 
the exercise of his ministry at Lifu so long as nothing should 
result from it contrary to the French authority. M‘Far- 
lane replied, expressing his gratitude for these assurances, 
and promised to confine himself strictly to religious duties. 
A fortnight after the date of the Governor's letter, Mr. M‘Far- 
jane received from a subordinate officer a requisition to take 
the following oath as a preliminary condition of resuming his 
functions :— 

Form of Oath.—I swear and promise before God, on the Holy 

Gospels, obedience to the Colonial Government. I promise also 
not to have any intelligence; not to entertain any league either 
within (the colony) or without; not to assist in any counsels 
which may be contrary to established order; and if in a church or 
elsewhere I learn that anything is entertained prejudicial to the 
colony, I will make it known to the Government. To be taken 
verbally from the hands of the Commandant of tt e Loyalty Islands 
by each Protestant minister, previous to the resumption of his 
functions. —. de Treve, Commandant of the Loyalty Islands.— 
Chapenehi, Jan. 28, 1865. 
It is needless to say that Mr. M'Farlane could not take this 
oath, and he wrote to M. de Treve to tell himso. He had 
promised obedience to the Colonial Government, and his 
character as a Christian minister was a guarantee that he 
would do nothing contrary to established order. It is evident 
that the Emperor of the French has some servants in the 
Loyalty Islands who do not enter into the spirit ot the gener- 
ous intentions he hasexpressed, But it can only be necessary 
to bring the facts under his notice in order to secure honour- 
able treatment for our countrymen who live and labour under 
his protection.—Daily News. 


Amateur Foor-Race.—A foot-race between Sir Arthur 
Chichester, Bar*., of Youlston, near Barnstaple, North Devon, 
and C. Williams, Esq., of Umberleigh, took place at the above 
town on Tuesday. The match was for £50 a-side. The 
course, which was marked with flags, was at Heal Farm, the 
distance to be run over being three miles and a half across 
the country, including stiles, hurdles, hedges, and ditches, and 
a couple of newly-ploughed fields. About eleven, the specta- 
tors began to assemble, and at the time of starting the race 
there could not have been Jess than two thousand on the 
ground. The weather was delightfully fine, but some por- 
tions of the course was rendered heavy by the rain of the pre- 
vious day. Mr. Mervyn Marshall acted as starter. Attwenty 
minutes to twelve the start took place, both going off well 
together, and at a rattling speed. Mr.’ Williams soon took the 
lead, closely pressed by the hen. baronet. This was main- 
tained for three-quarters of a mile, when Sir Arthur put on 
steam, and shot ahead of his opponent, making a wide breach 
between. This was continued until: a steep incline was 
reached, Mr. Williams keeping steadily to his running. It 
was thought by tbe backers of Sir Arthur that he would have 
the advan: of the hill, but in this they were mistaken ; the 
had evidently miscalculated the wind and bottom of Mr. Wil- 
li who now put on a spurt and shot ahead of his oppo- 
nent, nd increased his lead at every stride. Sir Arthur made 
gallant but futile efforts to reach his opponent, who gradual! 
and steadily drew away, and, taking the last fence in splendi 
style, came into the preg ae at a rattling speed, at six 
minutes past twelve, thus making the running in twenty-six 
minutes. Sir Arth rt came in four minutes r, te pe | 
much distressed. Both gentlemen were loudly cheered. 
Arthur Chichester is fifteen years the senior of Mr. Williams, 
and heavier. The bettin aes a — . — of the latter. 
Both gentlemen generously ded to give the moncy to the 
North Devon Indirmary.— Field, lay 20. 





Mr. Puncn Farixe.—The statement recently made that 
comic pictorial art has never for twenty years been at a lower 
ebb than at present receives — in the Jate issues 
of our weekly humorous sheets. The absence of the delight- 
ful Leech is felt more and more each week, and on Tenniel’s 
shoulders appears now to rest the reputation of the long- 
lived, but not at the present moment very bri'liant, Punch. 
Charles Bennett has been called in, and we hear of a new 
artist, from whom great things are ex ; 80 that, ere long, 
a change may be expected in the conduct of Mr. Punch’s issue. 
It was rumoured, a short time since, that the journal and 
plant might soon be expected in the market, awaiting the offer 
of the highest bidder ; but this was probably one of those on diis 
which are continually flitting round clubs and news-offices, 
and V aeeaparery the — never fulfilling themselves. 
Within the past few days, ‘8 most rival, Fun, 
which some eighteen months since circulated to the extent of 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty thousand weekly, has 

hands; and a wealthy proprietary and a new staff of 

artisis and contributors now promise to do their utmost to 

of patronage. Latterly it has been so wretch- 

edly cond: , and with such worthless illustrations, that its 

withstanding — — t army a ante 

steam’ and omnibus s, who all appear to have a - 

nee fallen off to 30,000 per week.— 
London Review. 





Pion-PLon.—The relations betweeu the Emperor of the 

French and Prince Napoleon have ong furnished 
In the earl = 

” as he was then derisively called, had little cre- 

and principle. Personally, he 


matter of, 
of the empire, | 


the | “ apprentices in 


Republicanism did not, however, prevent him from accepting 
the position and emoluments of a prince of the blood; and it 
was therefore believed that any abstract opinions he might 
hold would be found practically compatible with a docile ac- 
ceptance of the Emperor's policy. More it was thought 
unreasonable to expect from the dowrgeois Sardanapa- 
lus who owned the Pompeian house and aped Pom- 
peian manners in the Cham Elyse’s, When it 
was subsequently discovered that his imperial highness pos- 
sessed remarkable talents ; that the continued pursuit of plea- 
sure had failed to absorb or deaden his energies; that he wes 
disposed to express his political views with great freedom ; 
and that he aimed at forming around him at the Palais Royal 
a sort of quasi-Liberal party—an impression got abroad that 
he entertained designs unfriendly to the Empvror, or, at an 
rate, to his son. But that impression was not permanent. It 
was seen that while the cousins differed in opinion on less 
vital points the’ y on the all-important subject 
of the right and title of the Bonapartes to occupy the Tuile- 
ries and to govern France. On more than one occasion it was 
found that the ostensibly independent utterances of the Prince 
were of singular service to the om 48d by eliciting an expres- 
sion of public opinion which would hardly have dowd called 
forth by any speaker or writer of less elevated rank. Nor 
did it escape attention that the imperial family were strength- 
ened rather than weakened by an arrangement under which 
one of their number became the head of an important section 
of the Liberal opposition. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising a general belief should have grown up that the 
Emperor and the Priuce were in reality confederates; per- 
fectly understanding each other, but keeping up an outward 
show of difference for the purpose of more easily managing 
the people. The recent speech of Prince Napoleon at Ajaccio 
is not, however, consistent with that hypothesis. We think it 
shows that he does not invariably play into the emperor's 
hands ; that he is not always a mere political “ bonnet ;” but 
that he sometimes acts a really independent part, careless of 
| embarrassment which his acts may entail upon the Impe- 
rial Government.— London Revww, May 27. 

On what ground, or by what title, does Prince Napoleon 
come forward as the champion cf ultra-democracy. While 
he was sitting on the pinnacle of the “ mountain” in the Re- 
publican assembly, as citizen Bonaparte ,as yet untitled, unen- 
dowed, and undecorated—one might, though with hesitation, 
accept is advocacy, and bear patiently the austere principles 
of the republican philosopher. But when the austere philoso- 
pher appears arrayed in the mantle of a senator, is Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, General of Division, with the 
probability of the Marshal’s baton, first Prince of the Blood, 
with palaces to live in, a more than princely revenue to spend, 
and with privileges of every sort suited to so exalted a posi- 
tion, one is puzzled and surpr'sed at hearing doctrines so ut- 
terly inconsistent with the present situation or his prospects. 
— Paris letter. 
Tue Pension List.—The following is the complete list of 
pensions granted for 1864-5, in addition to one of 100/., which 
was given early in the year to Mrs. Hills, daughter of 
Southey, the poet :— 

Armstrong, Dr. Robert Archibald: In acknowledgment of 
his philological labours as a Gaelic lexicographer (in adition 
to a pension of 401.) 201—Bingham, Mrs., widow of Col. Bing- 
ham, R.A. : In consideration of her late husband's long and va- 
luable services, and of the straiter ed circumstances in which she 
and ber children are left, 150/.—Boole, Mrs., widow of the late 
Professor of ics in Queen's College, Cork: In con- 
sideration of his distinguished attainments as an original 
mathematician of the highest order, and of his remarkable 
labours towards the extension of the boundaries of science, 
100/.—Hadyn, Mrs., widow of the late Mr. Joseph Hadyn, 
author of “ Dictionary of Dates,” &c. (completing her pension 
to 100/.), 25.—Hayter, Mr. John: On account of his labours 
as a portrait painter, 50/—Howitt, Mr. William: In consi- 
deration of his long and useful career of literary labour in 
which both he and his wife have been engaged, 140/.—Laing, 
Mr. Henry : In consideration of the services he has rendered to 
the study of Scotch antiquities and Scotch historical research, 
50/.—Leech, Mrs., widow of the late Mr. John Leech, artist, 
100/.—Lucas, Mr.: In consideration of his merit as an artist, 
and of his having presented to the Kensington Museum some 
valuable ivory carvings and antiquities, 150/—Nicol, Dr. 
David: In view of his long and zealous exertions for the 
moral and literary improvement of the community in which 
he lives, and to the fact of his being suddenly incapacitated 
by disease from tbe professional practice which was his only 
source of income, 1001.—Reid, Mrs., widow of Dr. D. 
Boswell Reid: In consideration of his efforts to promote the 
knowledge of chemistry and the practical science of ventila- 
tion, and of the narrow circumstances in which his widow is 
left, 100—Spruce, Mr.: On account of his contributions to 
botanical and geographical knowledge—the result of travels 
in South America ; and of his services in introducing cinchona 
(quinine) seeds into India in 1860, 50.—Wright, Mr. Thomas : 
An author who has contributed much to English literary 
and political history, 65/. 


Aw Interesting Liprary.—A sale of books has just termi- 
nated which deserves a passing mention: we allude to the 
library of the late Horace Smith, Esq., one of the authors of 
“ Rejected Addresses,” which Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
have dispersed during the week. There were no extraordi- 
narily valuable books in the gatheriug, very little indeed that 
would attract the black-letter or rare-book connoisseur; but 
there were just such mementos of literary friendship and in- 
tercourse as assist arduous editors engaged La similar 
to Nichols’s “ Literary Anecdotes” and “ Illustrations of Li- 

History.” We found an almost complete collection of 
the first and bold editions of Shelley’s remarkable perfor- 
mances,—his “ Prometheus Unbound,” “ Cenci,” “ Rosalind 
and Helen,” “ Revolt of Islam,” “ Hellas, a Lyrical Drama” 
(published by the Messrs, Ollier), his “ Alastor, or the Spirit 
of Solitude,” and the daring “ Queen Mab,” with the still 
more daring notes. All these were presentation copi-s from 
the poet. There was also Shelley’s “ History of a Six Weeks’ 
Tour through France,” a scarce little volume, published 
anonymously. Copies of Leigh Hunt’s various works, in- 
cluding some of his scarce pieces (almost all with the auto- 
graph compliments of the author), show an acquaintanceship 
between the two men as plainly as long letters, or other in- 
disputable evidence. itt’s works were here, with volumes 
presented by Mrs. Gore, Bernard Barton, R. Cumberland, and 
other notabies of those days; but no presentation from Lord 
| aera } A Might of) ey = we Brothers 
Saiith more in t ers at poe and poets—poet- 
asters with a ready knack at imitation and ue—than as 
divine art.”— London paper. 


Tue Arms or Jutes GERARD.— 
Paris which 








are anxious to see at this moment are 


the curiosities of | moment 


sale-rooms in the Rue Drouot, and to be disposed of by auc- 
tion on June 2, The competition for these relics will] doubt- 
less be great, both on account of the recognised gallantry of 
their owner and the t esteem and affection in which he 
was held by his friends and the public, and also on account of 
the real merit and beauty of the weapons themselves. Amongst 
them may be mentioned as holding the first piace a very 
handsome and serviceable double-barrelled rifle, a present 
from his Majesty the Emperor of Austria to the renowned 
tueur de lions, as commemorated by tho inscription. A pair 
of pistols, richly inlaid with gold ornaments, and formerly 
belonging to the Duc d’Orleans, were given to Gérard by the 
Comte de Paris. There is also a couteau de chasse, of very fine 
workmanship, the handle exhibiting beautifully-chiselled 
designs full of life, of lions, tigers, wild boars, &. It is quite a 
work of art in itself, while to the outside of the sheath is 
attached a rich poignard, fully equal to the principal weapon 
in elegance. Among several other similar couteauz de chasse 
is one more remarkable than the rest, presented to Gérard by 
his old friend Devisme, the well-known Paris gunmaker, 
many of whose productions in the way of armes de luze rival 
the werk of Benvenuto Cellini bimself—witness the two fam- 
ous pistols, with the triumphal procession in silver figures, 
exhibited at the Universal Exhibition, and valued at £1,500. 
Of all the relics, however, of Jules Gérard, perhaps the most 
characteristic, and the one which will fetch the a price 
among amateurs, is s double-barrelled rifle, of small size and 
modest exterior, but whose stock is marked by the visible 
impress of a lion’s teeth !—Puris letter, May 24. 





Ick IN PARALysis AND ArorLexy.—The treatment of para- 
lysis and apoplexy by the application of ice to the spine has 
yielded some very remarkable results, which are detailed in 
The Medical Times and Gazette for the 6th inst. In one case 
the patient, a gentleman, had been seized with alysis on 
the 2nd December, became rapidly worse, qob wien Dr. 
Chapman first saw him, on the 4th December, he was in a 
profound stupor, could not be roused, and the right arm gave 
no signs of sensibility, the head was hot, the eyes closed, and 
the face drawn. The hot-water bag was first applied to the 
upper spine to reduce the temperature of the head, and after- 
wards the ice to the “dorsal and lumbar region.” On the 5th 
December signs of consciousness returned, and the face be- 
came more symmetrical; on the 6th he could converse by 
monosyllables, on the 15th December he could read the 
Times and dress and undress himself, and on the 30th January 
the patient thought himself quite well. The other case of 
apoplexy fn its wors: form) was sti]] more remarkable. The 
patient, a full-bodied woman, had a stroke on the 13th March, 
and was so near to death that the locai surgeon said she was 
dying, and on the 14th March sent a woman to “ lay her out.” 
She bad remained in this state absolutely unconscious for 
forty-eight hours before Dr. Chapman saw her, and the ice 
treatment begun. Her recovery has been slow, but the ac- 
count of the case in Zhe Medical Times and Gazette reports 
steady improvemeut, recovered consciousness and appetite, 
and all the other signs of convalescence on the Ist inst. The 
method seems to be now admitted by very’high authorities as 


one of great power in many nervous disorders.— London paper 
May 27. : , 





Tue Proressor av Favuit.—“ Misreported” is Dr. Blackie’s 
answer to our ayer, of last week ; as we expected it would 
be. He writes: “The reports of newspapers on which your 
p.ragraph is founded must have been incomplete and incor- 
rect in a remarkable degree, before such nonsense could have 
been put into my mouth, So far as I remember—for it is now 
rather an old story—the opinion expressed by me on the oc- 
casion to which your paragraph reters was, that there is no 
reason to suppose that the forms of Greek, Roman, and Gothic 
architecture were typical of the religions to whose service 
they were devoted. I see nothing in the old Greek or Doric 
temple significant of the religion of the ancient Dorians; 
but quite the contrary. I believe that the Doric temple 
was merely the oldest, and therefore the simplest, form of an 
ob'ong building, which afterwards grew, by various grada- 
tions of expansion and elevation, into the Roman Basilica 
the Byzantine Church and the Gothic Cathedral.”—Athenaum' 





Tue “Woman ty Mauve” Squassie.—lt will be remem- 
bered that when the “ Woman in Mauve” was produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre, London, a few months ago, with Mr. 
Sothern in the principal character, the representation was at- 
tended by expressions of dissatisfaction, and some of the 
London critics pronounced the piece to be a failure. Mr. 
Buckstone, the lessee of the theatre, acting under information 
received from the author of the “Woman in Mauve” and 
other persons, attributed the expressions of dissatisfaction to 
an organized clique with Mr. D. Boucicault for its chief. Mr. 
Boucicault indignantly denied the very serious imputation, 
and demanded Mr. Buckstone should either: prove his 
assertion or make an ample apology. The following letter 
from Mr. Buckstone to Mr. Boucicault shows how the matter 
has been settled. The letter is dated May 17: “ Sir,—When 
I made the charge against you in the matter of ‘The Woman 
in Mauve,’ I was not in actual possession of the proofs; but 
I relied on their being in the hands of certain persons from 
whom I obtained the information, and whose names I men- 
tioned in the Morning Post, They have failed to turnish me 
with those proofs; | therefore regret that any such charge 
should have been made.” 





Ontern oF THE Worp “ Navvy.”—The ordinary idea as to 
this is, that the word is a contraction of “ navigator,” as first 
applied to the workmen of our “inland navigation,” or canals; 
but a writer in Chambers’ Journal rejects this theory, and sug- 
gests that the word “ navvy” is “ identical with Natbi or Naabhi, 
a word of Danish origin, but in common use among the Gaelic 
population of the ties of Sutherland, Ross, and Inverness, to 
denote neighbour. During the construction of the Crinan Canal, 
which connects Loch Fyne with the Atlantic, and was commenced 
in 1793, numbers of Highland workmen were assembled from the 

ies just ti , and by them the word Nabbi or Naabbi 
was constantly employed in addressing each other, just as an 
Englishman in similar circumstances would use ‘mate’ or ‘ com- 
rade.’ This is a well ascertained fact; and it is also equally cer- 
tain that most of the engineers and contractors connected with 
the works came from, and returned to, the south of Scotland and 
England.” 

A Basy Taer.—A curious incident has occurred before 
the Correctional Tribunal of Nontron Doriogne). A young 
woman, carrying a child about eleven months old in her arms, 
was charged with having stolen 30f. ia gold from a Madame 
Vococour. In her defence the prisoner stated that, having 
gone be the hinge Een, she happened to be left fora 

alone ip the kitchen ; and her baby, unknown to her, 
off a table behind her, and held them 











took three 10f. 
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and was preparing to go back with the money, when the com- 
missary of police came and arrested her for the theft. The 
defence was thought most improbable, owing to the child’s 
age, but the ent, in order to test its possibility, ordered 
one of the ushers to lay three gold pieces on the ledge of the 
dock within the baby’s reach. The moment the little thing 
saw the money it clutched the pieces firmly and attempted to 
put them in its mout!:. This experiment satisfied the tribunal 
that the woman had told the truth, aud she was in conse- 
quence acquitted of the charge. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 857.—By E. Meiger. 
BLACK. 








White to play and mate in 2 moves. 


SoLvuTION TO PROBLEM No, 856. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQB6 1. B to K sq (best) 
2. Kt tks P, ch 2. Btke Kt 
%. R to B 5, ch 3. Btke KR 
4. Kt mates. 








The following Game between McDonnell (White) and La Bour- 
donnais (Black) occurred in the fifth match between thuse dis- 
tinguished players. 

White. Black. White. Black. 


1PtoK4 PtoK4 wasee BtoQ2 
2K Ktto BS oat re bs 17K toR to 

8S BwQBe teoQB4 18 P to Q5 (a) KttoK4 
4PtoQKt4 Btks KktP 19 B tks tks B 
5PtoQBS BtoR4 20 Ptks P to K B5 (e) 
6 Castles KB to Kt 3(a) | 21 zEwegs R to K 
TTY P tks P 22 QRto to Q Kt5 
8 P tks PtoQ8 23 QRtoK4 to Q38 
9 Pto KR3(}) PtoK RS 24 QRtoK Kt4 Q tks Q P 
WQKttoB3 KKttoK® % KttoK KR5 QRto K2 
1 QBtoK2 Castles 26 Pto K B6 tks P 
12 QKttoKt2 KKttoKt3 |27 QtoQB(/s) B tks R(g) 
18 Q Ktto Kts K to R (c) 28 Qtke P.ch K to Kt 
MUQtoQB2 KttoKRS 29 Qto Kt6, ch 

15 Kt tks Q tks Kt 





Kt 
And White drew the game by perpetual check. 


(a) It is of no moment whether Black plays this move, or 6 P 
to Q38; but in this situation of the def we rather prefer 6 K Kt 
to B 3.—(d) This move is not now thought to be so necessary as 
formerly ; still it yields a form of attack to the first player which 
is apt to be very tenacious.—(c) In order to play up 10 K B4— 
always a great move for the defence to obtain in foiling the Evans’ 
Gambit attack.—(d) The best move, we believe ; if instead he had 
taken the K B P, he would at once have lost his own Q P; and if 
Black now attack the Q at Kt 5, White moves Q to g 3, threat- 


ening a mate.—(e) Well ply : yy hye reply t the one 
made by M‘Donnell would have left ka vontten x t) 





Better to have got his R out of danger first by mov’ 
which would have given White a grand attack.—(g) 
Black take K B with Q, he is in three moves: the move he 
makes fortunately is just enough to prove a saving clause. 

A Burp Woman Restorep.—An interesting g wo- 
man, twenty-two years of age, born stone-blind—partly educated 
in the family of a clergyman, all this time by finger alphabets, as 
we see blind men tracing the letters in one or two places in 
town—blind for twenty two years, was restored to perfect vision 
in four days by a surgical operation, and to partial vision in two 
minutes, This young woman in an instant, having been twenty- 
two years and from her birth stone-blind of congenital cataract, 
began to see, as those deaf mutes in Paris begin to hear for the 
first time. The effect in the young woman was most curious, and 
something of this kind: She saw everything, but there was no 
idea whatever of perspective. She put her hand in the window 
to try to catch the trees on the other side of the street, then in 
Moorfield; she tried to touch the ceiling of a high ward; she 
was utterly ignorant also of common things—e. g.: what such 
things as a bunch of keys were, of a silver watch, or a common 
cup and saucer; but when she shut her eyes and was allowed to 
touch them (the educated sense), she told them at once! She 
could almost distinguish the greasy feel of the silver half crown 
from the cold, dry, harsh feel of a copper penny. Her joy was 
excessive when 
one of the surgeons had accidentally in his coat, for it seems she 
knew all the plants in the clergyman’s den by the touch 
and smell! She looked at the bunch of keys, and with equal 
blandness at the flowers, then shut her eyes so as to re 
them. All this took up less than five minutes! But she failed 
to say, as well as I now remember the case, “ these are flowers.” 
But on my saying, when she opened her eyes again, “‘ Why, these 
are flowers.” ‘Oh! so they are,” she replied, shutting her eyes 
Mienyee putting them to her nose, “ this is mignionette,” &.— 


American, 








Brrrish Moseum.—The annual accounts of the British 
Museum have been issued. The expenditure for the has 
been £97,533, and the estimate for the current year £100,164. 


ted the general collections in 1864, a rather | Go 


432 

smaller number than io 1863, and the smallest since 1856 ; but 
an increase may now be expected, as the Museum is open on 
Saturdays during the sammer. The number of 





own some mignionette and sweet pea that| > 


in the day. The number of volumes added to the library in 

1206 wes SOA, 098 Go tot) saat et articles received in 
e department D books, uding broadsides, en- 

gravings, and aie eheclaneent sla was 72,214. 


Payine Mempens or PARLIAMENT.—Andrew Marvell, who 
represented Leeds, was the last paid member of the English 
Parliament. The system long d in England is, how- 
ever, about to be at the anti A Melbourne cor- 
respondent states that the ve Seem have, after a 
vigorous discussion, affirmed desirability of pa mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament to the extent of per 
annum per member. Although passed the Assembly, the 
feeling of the country seems to be ly adverse to the 
inauguration of this system. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIPH ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


Omces, {812 Regent, Street, London. 


Capital and Surplus.......... tee eeeeecess 3,160,000 
Lossesalready Me occtocecvecece eecccceve 1,000,000 
yey Sg Le cosceece osdéoeitnes .- 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 


assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 





THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sir James Ciarke’s 


CELEBRATED PILLS! 
PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 


CLARK D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 

In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the Back 
and Limbs, Fatigue on Slight Exertion, Palpitation of the Heart, 
Hysterics, ete., these Pills will effect a cure when all other mgans 
have failed ; and although a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, 
calomel, antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution. 

Full directions in the pamphlet around each package, which 
— carefully preserved. phiet, te . 

‘or pauemes ta free, e 
N.B.—$1 and 6 post: tm kage losed to any authorized agent, 
ensure a bottle, containing over 50 Pills, by return of mail. * 
Sold by all druggists. 
JOB MOSES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
Sole United States Agent. 








A Worp Bzrorz Too Late.—Are you troubled with Head- 
ache, Heartburn, Constipation, Distress after Eating, Poor Me- 
mory, Low Spirits, Pain in the Back, Great Weakness, Bad 
Breath, or any other symptom of that horrid nightmare disease, 
Dyspepsia? If so, lose no time, but procure a bottle of 

PLANTATION BITTERS. 

They purify, strengthen and invigorate. 

They create a healthy appetite. 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet. 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours. 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind. 

They prevent miasmatic aad intermittent fevers. 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach. 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation. 

They cure Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus. 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache. 

No change of diet is necessary while using PLANTATION BITTERS. 
Eat the best your money will buy and all your stomach craves 
of it. 

PLANTATION BirTers strengthen the stomach and restore its 
healthy action. You will find them 

PaLaTaBLe, PuRB, AND RELIABLE. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


ARE the most perfect ve which we are able 
oo perce, or which we think has ever yet been 
by enrhees. Their effects have abundantly 
shown to the community how much they excel the 
ordinary medicines in use. They are cafe and plea- 
saut to take, but powerful to cure. Their penetra- 
ting properties stimulate the vital activities of the 

body, remove the obstructions of its organs, purify the 
expel disease. They purge out the foul humors which breea and 
grow distemper, stim sh or visordered organs into 
their natural action, and oe & healthy tone with strength to 
the whole system. Not y do they cure the everyday com- 
dangerous Gacsnes. 
























ts of everybody, but also formidable and 


ile they —— powerful effects, they are at the same time, in 
diminished doses, the satest and best physic that can be employed 
for children. Being sugar-coated, 


our atickea, cutie 


ffering 
The t below named is to furnish Ameri- 
sialses "astuing eon the woe Sat ences 


can " ing for the use an 
their cures, of the following complaints :— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flatu- 
lency, Loss of ape! wee uire an evacuant 

y 





tem, msn ts 1 uld 
they could reach each os Deafness Partial Blindness, Neuralgia 





PROSPECTUS 


COBDEN 


MINING COMPANY. 


WILLIAM R. KIRKLAND, 
SECRETARY, 
J, C. WESTERVELT. 
TREASURER, 


FREDERICK W. JONES. 


TRUSTEES, 
SUMNER PINKHAM, 
FRED’K W. JONES, 


WM. R. KIRKLAND, 
DAVID RICHARDSON, 
J. C. WESTERVELT. 


MINING ENGINEER AND GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


DAVID RICHARDSON. 


COUNSEL, 


SCUDDER & CARTER. 


Office of the Company, 
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Tus Cospgen Mixtxc Company is a corporation organized un- 
der the laws of the State of New York. The Company have se- 
eured the Chickahominy gold Mine of Boise County, Idaho Ter- 
ritory. To those familiar with the vast mineral wealth of this 
district, with its varied and qualled advantages of access, sup- 
plies, health, and production, it would be necessary to state the 
name of the Company’s property only, to engage immediate at- 
tention and interest. To capitalists who have delayed investi- 
gating the merits of the Boise district of Idaho, it is well to say, 
that the Chickahominy mine is distant about three and a half 
miles from the flourishing town of Idaho City, the capital of the 
territory; is more accessible than a great majority of the profita- 
ble mines of the West ; has about it a considerable population 
and vast agricultural resources; and is reckoned among the rich- 
est of the gold deposits of the territory. The property of the 
Company is 1,200 feet in length, embracing in width the full ex- 
tent of the vein. The existing shaft is sunk 87 feet, at wich the 
gold vein is found 434 feet in thickness. Rock taken from this 
vein has yielded at Boise’s crushing mill $196 49 per ton, and 
upon the contract with Van Wyck & Livingston for the crushing 
of its rock, the amalgamator certified an average yield of $315 per 
ton. 





These results, as in every case of hired work, will not equal 
those when the crushing is done by the Company’s own mill. Of 
the general character and wonderful richness of this mine, all 
those experienced in the Boise district bear testimony. Captain 
John Mullan, in bis “ Ministers and Travellers’ Guide,” classifies 
it with the foremost. 


Messrs. Bates, Davidson, Trowbridge & Dakin, whose names 


ont will accredit their statements with every miner or capitalist con- 


versant with affairs in this part of Idaho, add confirmatory recom- 
mendation. The officers of the Company are confident that no 
superior vein has been presented. The Company has purchased 
a twenty-five stamp mill, and all the necessary engines, machinery 
and apparatus, for the full development of their property and 
working of their produce. 


They have engaged Mr. David Richardson, an engineer of large 
experience, and latterly President of the Knoxville and Kentucky 
Railroad Company, to proceed to the mine in the capacity of 
General Superintendent, assured that in the case of so valuable 


vie- |g property the highest operative supervising ability should be se- 


cured. Mr. Richardson is now on his way to the mine, and the 
officers look for the most favourable reports and profitable re- 
sults. The history of the gold mining in Idaho abundantly justi- 
fies the assertion, that it is more certain, permanent, and lucra- 
tive, than in other territories or States of the West. Purposing 
to,hold the stock within the limits of the dividend-paying power 
of the mine, the Company has been organised upon a capital of 
$1,000,000, whereof the Stock to the extent of 20,000 shares, of 
par value of $10, is reserved for working capital, and will be dis 
posed of at the Office of the Company, with 


CALWAY, KIKRLAND @ CO., 





WHERE FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL BE GIVEN. 
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